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perhaps, be able to offer yon some useful | Ralph Blackburn turned sLowly and fixed 
his dark eyes searchingly upon his legal 



CHAPTER VIII. ( continued ) 

^OUR papa is in ill-health, 
I’m afraid,” said Will, as 
they wont along. 

“ Yes ; ho is -very ill,” 
returned Mabel, sorrow¬ 
fully. “ Dear papa, to look 
at him and hear him talk, 

1 you would not think him 
nearly so bad as he is.” 

“ I hope he will get better,” said Will. 

“ I hope so, too. When the spring comes 
round, and the warm weather, he will be able 
to get out, and he is so fond of the sunshine, 
and the fresh air, and the flowers.” 

They soon after this arrived at the residence 
of the minister. 

It was a pleasant rustic-looking edifice, with 
a garden in front. 

Mabel led the way to the door, which opened 
into a pleasant and tolerably spacious entrance 

And then he was ushered into a parlour 
where a bright fire burnt cheerfully, and the 
breakfast was laid. 

“ Sit down and warm yourself,” she said, “ I 
am going to papa, but I shall not be long.” 

There was something in the thorough homeli¬ 
ness and the bright, cheerful aspect of the 
room, that had a wonderfully reviving effect 
upon our hero’s spirits. 

lie felt, stranger as he was, and though he 
had never before been there, that he was at, 
home, and he fell into a kind of dreamy reverie 
from which he was at length roused by the 
return of the fair object of his thoughts. 

She was accompanied by a pleasant-looking, 
motherly old dame, who brought in the coffee 
on a tray. 

“ We are to begin breakfast as soon as 
like, without waiting for papa,” said Mabel, 

The sight of the good things and the fragrant 
odour of the coffee, made the eating of a second 
breakfast a very easy and pleasant operation, 
and Will enjoyed it immensely, the principal 
charm being that Mabel sat opposite to, and 
shared it with him, and that her hands spread 
the butter and honey on his toast, and that he 
listened to her voice—which was sweeter still 
—all the time. 

The meal was just finished when the door 
opened, and the Rev. Allan Langton entered. 

He was still comparatively a young man, bu 
ill-health had aged him prematurely, and the 
hollow, hacking cough and hectic flush told 
too plainly of the insidious disease that wi 
hurrying him to the grave. 

But with all this, his face wore an expression 
of perfect peace. 

He paused for an instant after closing the 
door, and then approaching his visitor, said to 
him very kindly, as he shook him by the hand— 

“ Welcome, my dear boy I I am very glad, 
indeed, to see you beneath my roof. You will 
excuse my not calling you by your name, for 
the simple reason that I do not know it.” 

“ My name is William Brierly,” said our hero, 
without hesitation. 

“ Well, then, William Brierly,” repeated the 
minister, with a benevolent smile, “ once more, 
welcome 1 heartily welcome 1” 

As our hero felt the good man’s hand upon 
his shoulder, and looked up into his kindly eyes, 
he knew instinctively that he was one in whom 
he could place confidence, and his heart warmed 
towards him at once. 

“ My daughter has already acquainted me 
with aportion of your history,” continued Allan 
Langton, after a moment ; “ and if you choose 
to reveal more I shall be most happy to listen 
to it. But pray understand me, I do not wish 
to urge you in the least. Speak or remain 
silent, just as you please.” 

“ I have nothing I wish to conceal,” said Will; 
“ and you are so kind to me that I feel it a 
pleasure to tell you everything about myself." 

“ Well, then, when Die breakfast things are 
removed I shall be happy to listen to you, and 
though I may have lift!" power to help, I may, 


“ 1 am quite sure of that,” returned Will. 

The minister rang the bell and the house¬ 
keeper, Mrs. Davis, entered to clear the table. 

Whilst that operation is performing let us 
take a hasty ’flight back to Laurel Hall to 
what effect had been produced by our 
hero’s abrupt departure. 

II APT Ell IX. 

IX PURSUIT. 

A S soon as Ralph J Blackburn had break¬ 
fasted on the following morning he went 
straight to the room where Will slept. 

He found the door fastened on the inside, 
id no answer being returned to his demand 
for admission, he burst it open with his foot. 

The open window was sufficient explanatic 
The boy he had treated so cruelly and unjustly 
as gone. 

He felt no remorse at his disappearance, 
only irritated that he had escaped from his 
clutches. 

He ground his teeth with rage, and de- 
ended to his room. 

There he found Mr, Fox Cliivers who, with 
somewhat frosty look about the tip of his 
ise, was warming his hands at the fire. 

The moment he glanced at the squire he 
could see that something was wrong, ~ ‘ 

uttered a brisk— 

“ Good morning 1” 

“ Good morning I if it is good,” growled 
Mr. Ralph, in reply. 

“ I’m afraid something has—a—occurred ?” 
remarked the lawyer. 

“ You’re right, something has occurred. 1 ’ 
“Something — a—touching the—a—will?’ 
said Mr. Fox, apprehensively. 

“No I” 

“ Oh, rejoiced to hear it. But really this i; 
sueli a strange world that I thought perhaps i 
might have been.” 

“ Oh, no, no ; it is nothing concerning the 
will. It has to do with that upstart cub, Will 
Brierly.” 

“ What of him, may I ask ?” 
lie has decamped during the night.’ 


“ Is it possible ?” 

“ It’s a fact." 

“ Cm 1” cried Mr. Chivers. 

After a moment he looked round and said— 

“ Is this a fact that you regret?” 

“ Not at all, so far as he is concerned,” re¬ 
turned Ralph Blackburn ; “ he may starve for 
what I care. He’s nothing—less than nothing 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Chivers; “in fact I 
have no doubt yon would consider it rather 
a good thing if he were out of the world alto¬ 
gether.” 

" I should be rejoiced ; nothing would give 
greater pleasure than to know that 1” 
claimed Ralph, with terrible earnestness. 

“ I think certainly it would make your 
position more secure,” continued the lawyer ; 
“ because, I can’t help thinking—I hope you 
will pardon me expressing myself candidly ?” 

“ Oh, certainly ; I like candour ; it’s a novelty 
in a lawyer.” 

“ He, he ! Oh, now really ! he, he ! you are 
60 droll,” sniggered Mr. Fox. 

“ Don’t laugh, but speak 1 I’m not in a 
laughing humour just now. What do you 
think?” 

• “ Well, then, I think that after all there is a 
will somewhere.” 

Ralph Blackburn turned upon him with a 
fierce snarl. 

“ Never hint at such a thing ; don’t breathe 
it, it’s imppssible !” he hissed from between his 
teeth. 

“ My dear sir, my very dear sir !” exclaimed 
Mr. Chivers, soothingly; “ we are alone. 

Surely you will permit me as your friend and 
confidential legal adviser to open my mind to 

“ Well, what have you to say ?” 

“ Simply that in case a will should by any 
unforeseen chance turn up in. favour of Will 
Brierly it would certainly be an advantage if 
no Will Brierly could be found to lay claim to 
the property.” 


adviser. 

Do you mean to suggest the advisability of 
putting him out of England?” he asked, in a 
low, deliberate tone after a moment. 

“ That entirely depends on the construction 
>u put upon my words.” 

“ Perhaps you mean more violent means— 
Death ?” 

Oh, good gracious, no 1 Oh, dear, no 1 My 
dear sir, how could you imagine such a thing J" 
returned Mr. Chivers, with a start of well 
assumed horror. 

“ What do you mean, then ?” wasthesquiro'-- 

“ Why I mean that there are ways of—a- - 
getting rid of obnoxious persons—quietly ex¬ 
tinguishing—snuffing them out, if I may use 
the expression—without making use of any 
violent measures, which of course as a respect 

able practitioner I-” 

“ Oh, pshaw 1” snapped Ralph Blackburn ; 
then, suddenly checking himself, he said— 
Well, what do you propose? Speak out,' 

“ Well, I was thinking,” replied Mr. Fox, 
reflectively ; “ that as Master Will Brierly has 
thought proper to leave his home it might be 
advisable that an eye should be kept upon his 
future movements.” 

“ How can that be done when his destination 
unknown ?” 

“ It might be possible to track him, you 
know, and discover in what direction he bends 
his steps.” 

" It might, certainly.” 

I fancy I could accomplish this without 
much difficulty,” continued Mr. Fox Chivers. 
Well, what then ?’’ Ralph asked. 

Why, you would he able to follow him, 
learn his pursuits, what he does, how he lives. 
Money, yon know, can accomplish anything ; 
and money might be employed to tempt and 
decoy him, dig nice little pitfalls for his feet, 
and—in—in short, so drag him down to ruin, 
that he would be as thoroughly extinct, as 
though he were out of the world altogether.” 

As Ralph Blackburn listened to these infernal 
suggestions, his gleaming eyes showed by their 
eager expression that he fully entered into the 
plans of the unscrupulous proposer. 

" T —:iderstand you now,” he said ; “ you 
_ __ioral destruction, ruin of health, cha¬ 
racter, prospects, and so on ?” 

“ Precisely,” chuckled Mr. Fox Olivers ; 
“ this is a tempting world, and few young per¬ 
sons can withstand the syren voice of pleasure. 
My opinion is that it destroys far more than 
pain.” 

“ Yes, yes,” returned Ralph, gloatingly. 
“ Sweeten the cup well, the destroyer that 
lurks at the bottom isn’t suspected till it’s too 
late.” , . , - 

“ That’s it exactly. And that's the kind of 
intoxicating beverage we offer to Master Wil¬ 
liam Brierly, presumptive heir of the late 
Squire Denham.” 

The legal gentleman smiled complacently, 
and rubbed Jiis hands one over the other as 
though he had been washing them. 

“ I think,” he said, presently, “ I can manage 
this little matter for you, Mr. Ralph, if you 
please to entmst it to me.” 

“Willingly,” Ralph replied; “and if you 
can grind this fcliow down into the very mire, 
so that he can never raise his presuming head 
again, vou may not only rely upon my grati¬ 
tude, but on something much more substantial 
in the way of reward.” 

“ Oh, I’m quite aware of your liberality, my 
dear sir,” said the lawyer ; “ and I’ll set about 




“ Do so.” 

“ By the bye, it has just struck n 
might be able to get so™ *' 
from Simon Glim.” 

“I doubt it,” replied his employer ; “hut 
you can try.” 

The bell was rung and Simon sent for. 

In a few moments he entered with a very 
troubled expression on his face. 

The squire fixed his eyes sternly upon him 
for some time, and then said, abruptly— 
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“ I’m going to ask you a question, and mind 

He paused, and, going to the nail where his 
whip hung, took it down. 

Simon writhed slightly at this proceeding, 
but said nothing. 

“ Now, then,” continued his master. “ Will 
Brierly ran away last night. Of course you 
know that?” 

“ Noa, I doan’t; I doan’tknow,” was Simon’s 
reply, very slowly drawled out. 

“ I see I shall have to refresh your memory, 
my fine fellow,” said Ralph, straightening the 
lash in an ominous manner. 

“ My dear fellow,” joined in Mr. drivers, in 
the most affable manner possible, “ you will 
surely recollect this little circumstance ? Don't 
you remember Master Will getting out of the 
window, eh ?” 

“ Noa, I doan't,” returned the softy in his 
former drawling manner. 

“ Come, now, try and think,” continued Mr. 
Fox, as he took a coin from his pocket; “ and 
here’s a bright, new shilling for you.” 

He dropped the coin in the palm of his 
hand, but it took no effect. 

“ I can’t think,” was the only answer 
given. 

“ You won’t, you confounded idiot !”growled 
Ralph Blackburn, as he cracked the whip 
Bhar-ply. 

Simon writhed and shivered vividly, but no 
other effect was produced. 

“ Where has he gone ?” shouted the squire, 
savagely. 

“ I doan’t know 1 I doan’t know nothin’ 1” 
returned the softy. 

“ You wish me to cut you into ribbons, do 
you V' demanded his master j “ because, if you 
don’t quickly make up your mind to know 
something, that’s exactly what I shall do. I 
don’t allow obstinacy.” 

But whether such a temper was allowed or 
not, Simon Glim certainly had a very strong 
fit of it upon him just then, and he only replied, 
doggedly— 

I doan’t know nothin’.” 

Ralph Blackburn gave him a fierce stripe 
across his legs, but nothing came of it. 

The softy only winced and remained silent. 

Before the blow could be repeated, Mr. Fox 
Chivers interposed. 

“ I really think you’re only turning your 
arm to no purpose, my dear sir,” he said to his 
client; “ this poor imbecile evidently knows 
nothing, and had better be dismissed.” 

“ Get out 1” shouted Ralph, passionately. 

Simon, with all his dulrress did not require 
to be told twice, but shuffled to the door with 
remarkable celerity. 

The angry squire hurled his whip at him as 
he went, but fortunately missed him. 

“We must depend upon our own efforts,” 
said Mr. Chivers, as the door ' closed, and, with 
your permission, I’ll start now. My trap is at 
the gate, and before very long I hope to bring 
you important intelligence.” 

“ I may remind you, squire,” said the lawyer, 
“ that when I undertake anything I do it in 
earnest, so you must give me reasonable time.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes ; of course ; and now don’t stop 
talking ; keep your word, and start.” 

Mr. Fox Chivers took the hint and vanished 
instanter, and in two minutes after was seated 
in his vehicle, rattling along the high road at a 
smart pace. 

Simon Glim watched him, and muttered to 
himself, in a pained tone— 

“ I hope lawyer woan’t find Will; I hope he 


CHAPTER X. 

TTriLL BRIERLY kept nothing back from 
YV his kind friends, but told them his story 
from beginning to end. 

Will’s heart warmed as he spoke of his dear 
old guardian, and recalled with all the warmth 
of affection how kindly the old squire, now in 
his grave, had treated him. 

This, by contrast, led him to the darker pic¬ 
ture of the insults and the violence he had 
received at the hands of his ruthless nephew. 


“ I vowed I’d never forgive Ralph Blackburn 
for the blows he struck me,” he said, bitterly, 
as he concluded his mournful narration, “ and I 
never will!” 

The good minister had listened with deep 
interest to the words of his young guest. He 
had marked with real delight the boy’s tremu¬ 
lous lips and the kindling light in his blue eyes 
as he spoke gratefully of the past love he had 
enjoyed. 

And he had noted the flushed cheek and the 
compressed lips, as the indignant speaker re¬ 
counted his wrongs. 

“ My dear boy,” he said to him, after he had 
finished, “ yours is, indeed, a hard case, very 
hard, and I feel for you sincerely, still, I must 
tell you that you are wrong iu cherishing a 
vindictive spirit.” 

“ But have I not reason ?” asked Willy. 

“ I do not deny that you have received great 
provocation and very cruel treatment, but even 
that does not justify you in indulging in evil 
thoughts against him who has wronged you. 
You must remember that God tells us if we do 
not forgive our enemies from our hearts He 
will not forgive us.” 

“It is hard,” murmured Will, “very hard, to 
forgive like that.” 

“ It is,” admitted Allan Langton ; “ so hard 
that until you have learned one great fact it is 
impossible.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ That God loves you, and that He has proved 
it by giving his own dear Son to die for you.” 

“ Ah, yes,” murmured Will, thoughtfully. 

“ Remember how Jesus Christ prayed in the 
midst of His agonies for the very men who had 
nailed Him to the cross, and surely, if He could 
do that, He will give those who ask Him His 
spirit to enable them to imitate Him.” 

“ I will ask, then,” said our hero, submis- 

“ If you do, you will be sure to succeed,” said 
Mabel, encouragingly. 

“Yes, my dear young friend,” continued her 
parent, affectionately, “ I am most anxious that 
you should start upon the world’s journey that 
lies before you with this truth impressed inde¬ 
libly upon your heart— 

“ God loves me ; God is my father ; Christ is 
my Saviour; and that He has promised He 
will never leave you nor forsake you. 

“ This earthly existence of ours is one of trial, 
sorrow, and temptation, but in the bitterest 
trials, the heaviest sorrows, the most powerful 
temptations, your Saviour has sufficient love and 
grace to bring you through them all. Promise 
me you will never forget to look up to Him.” 

“ I promise,” said Will, greatly impressed by 
the words. 

“ Then He will keep you safely from every 
snare, and having guided you throughout your 
earthly pilgrimage, will bring you to His home 
of peace and rest at last.” 

The worthy minister, even with the slight 
exertion of his speaking in his-then weak state, 
looked quite pale and exhausted, and Mabel, 
going to his side, urged him gently not to talk 

“ You are not strong enough, papa dear,” she 
said, as she wiped the drops from his brow. 

“ No, my darling child, I know I am not,” 
he almost gasped ; “ but I must never allow 
physical weakness to excuse me from a positive 
duty. I hope that what I have said may con¬ 
firm our young visitor in the determination to 
look to Christ for everything.” 

“ It will, sir ; it will,” our hero assured him ; 
“ I am resolved always to look to Christ, always 
to trust Him as my best friend." 

“ Then you will find that wherever you go, 
whatever your circumstances, you will have a 
peace that nothing can deprive you of, and now, 
my boy, good-bye, and God bless you 1” 

The invalid pressed his hand, and in a feeble 
and exhausted manner, left the room. 

“ And now,” said Will to Mabel, “ I think I 
have intruded upon you long enough, and so, 
thanking you very, very much for all your 
kindness, I will, if you please, take my 

“ Oh, must you go so soon ?” asked the young 
girl, sorrowfully. 

“I am not positively obliged,” Will an¬ 


swered ; but I feel it will be better for me. 
I am so happy here that were I to remain 
long it would be like leaving home a second 

Our hero spoke with deep emotion, and 
Mabel could but acknowledge to herself that 
he was right. 

“ Well, then, as you say, perhaps you had 
better go,” she said, regretfully ; “ but shall 
we never see you again f 

“I hope so,” returned Will, looking very 
wistful into the depths of her dark eyes ; “ I 
will come and see you as soon as I can, though 
I dare not say when that will be." 

“ You might write perhaps, and tell us how 
you succeed?” 

“ Oh, yes, I could do that. But how am I to 
address my letter ?” 

“ If you write to papa, address, the Rev. 
Allan Langton, Furze Hill Cottage, near 
Elstree, Herts.” 

“ I shan’t forget,” replied Will, and in order 
to make sure he took down the direction in his 
pocket-book. 

She then led him into the hall, where he put 
oh his coat and cap. 

“And now, good-bye,” she said, with the 
tears in her eyes ; “ I shan’t forget to pray for 
you every night and morning, and you won’t 
forget either, will you ?” 

“Never, to pray for you,” was the fervent 
response. 

“ Oh, but you must pray for yourself as 
w r ell. You will, won’t you ? Promise me.” 

“ I promise.” 

“That’s right. Then you will be sure to 
prosper.” 

Mabel opened the door, and Will, taking her 
hands in his, bent down and kissed her fore¬ 
head, but his heart was very full, and he could 
only falter out indistinctly his farewell— 

“ God bless you, dear 1” 

“ God blesB you, dear 1” was the murmured 
reply. 

And then he hurried away, afraid to linger 
any further lest he should weep outright. 

He walked on quickly in ordpr by rapid 
exercise to overcome his emotion. 

The fresh morning air and the bright sun 
contributed to cheer his spirits, and it was not 
long before he began to feel bettor, 

Hope, that sweet muse of the young life, 
sprang up anew in his heart, and the world 
that lay before him no longer appeared the 
gloomy void it had done a short time before, 
and he strode along with renewed energy. 

Whilst he was walking, Mr. Fox Chivers was 
riding in his trap but a very short distance 
from him. 

The lawyer made inquiries of everybody he 
met after the object of his search but had 
gleaned no satisfactory intelligence. 

Will, unconscious that there was a spy on his 
track, pressed forward when suddenly he heard 
voices raised in altercation. 

One of the voices he fancied he remembered 
for it was harsh and rough, and he was 
puzzling his brainB whose it could be. 

The next moment a sharp shriek of a womau 
rose upon the air, and all was silent. 

He was near a point where the road wound 
round and .branched off into two paths. He 
hurried forward, and as soon as he had turned 
the curve he perceived a female form lying 
prostrate and seemingly unconscious on the 
ground. 

It was doubtless she who had uttered the 
cry, and advancing towards her he knelt down 
and raised her head. 

To his surprise he found it was Becky, the 
wife of the gipsy who had that morning at¬ 
tempted to rob him. 

He called her by name but she did not 
answer, and he felt perplexed as to what he 
should do to revive her. 

As he knelt there a sharp legal countenance 
and a pair of sharp legal eyes, protected by 
spectacles, peered at him from behind a tree. 

It was Mr. Fox Chivers. 

The lawyer as he was proceeding by the 
other branch road in his trap had heard the 
woman’s shriek which had attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Will Brierly, and being a cautious jnan, 
he guided his horse into a snug nock iu the 
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hedge side, and descending from the vehicle, 
crept forward on foot until he reached the tree 
from behind which he had a good view of our 
hero as he knelt by the side of the unconscious 

It was a position entirely new to Will, and 
he was wondering what he should do to revive 
her when a deep sigh announced that she was 
coming to her senses, and presently she opened 
her eyes. 

“ Oh, is it you ?” she exclaimed, in a some¬ 
what startled manner, as she recognised her 

“ Yes j don’t be frightened,” returned Will, 
soothingly ; “ you are better, are you not ?” 

. “ Oh, yes, yes ; I am much better now.” 

“ What has been the matter ?” our hero con¬ 
tinued after helping her up. 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing of any consequence,” 
was the reply uttered in a hasty tone of 
assumed indifference. “ I was taken with a 
faint, I suppose.” 

Will looked surprised, as he said— 

“ I am glad to hear it was nothing, for 
when I heard you cry out I was afraid 
that-” 

“That what?” demanded Becky, sharply 
fixing her eyes upon him. 

“ That you were hurt, or that someone per¬ 
haps had struck you.” 

The woman’s breast heaved, the dark eyes 
flashed indignantly, and her lips quivered “ 
she said at length in a bitter tone— 

“I was struck, and by one who above all 
others had least right so to treat me.” 

“ Surely you do not mean your husband ?” 
said Will, with hesitation, 

“ Yes, it is he X mean; my husband, Tom 

“ I’m sorry to hear this,” returned our hero. 

“ He allowed you to go away without robbing 
you, but his repentance only lasted as long as 
the young lady was Bpeaking to him ; and as 
soon as she was gone he burst into a violent 
passion for letting such a chance escape. I 
tried all I could to quiet him, but my words 
only made him worse, and he vowed to lay 
wait for you and have your pocket-book 
after all. I remonstrated with him and re¬ 
proached him for his dishonesty till, in a fit of 
fury, he felled me to the ground.” 

“ The coward I” murmured Will, under his 
breath. 

“ Oh, it isn’t the first time by many he has 
struck me, but he shall never have the chance 
of serving me so again,” continued Becky, her 
voice hoarse with indignation. 

“ How can you prevent him ?” Will asked. 

“ By putting myself out of his reach, leaving 
him," she replied; “ and it’s not because I 
don’t love him, for I do. But I can’t endure 

“ And where do you mean to go ?” 

“ Oh, that’s of no consequence ; I daresay I 
shall find some hole or corner to hide in. 
Don’t think of me but of yourself. Where are 
you going ?” 

“ To London.” 

“ Have you ever been there before ?" 

“I have been there twice, but only for a short 

“ Then you don’t know much about it ?” 

“ No.” 

“ You have friends, I suppose, who will look 
after you?” 

“ No, I know no one there.” 

The old pitying expression came into the 
woman’s face, as she said— 

“ No one ? London’s a wide place to be in 
without a friend." 

“ Oh, but I have One I” said Will. 

“ I thought you said you knew no one there ?’ ’ 

“ Nor do I. The friend I am speaking of 
lives yonder.” He looked upwards as he 
spoke. 

“ You mean God, I suppose ?’ 

Becky shook her head in a somewhat doubtful 
manner, as she said, with a sigh— 

“ Ah, I’m afraid you'll find Him too fax off 


»listen 

“ Oh, no 1" returned Will, confidently ; “ that 
can’t be, because you know God is everywhere, 
and therefore He must be near to everyone, and 


always ready to listen to those who pray to 
Him.” 

“ He didn’t listen to me when I prayed to 
Him'to spare my darling boy,” faltered Becky, 
i a grieved and almost indignant tone. 

“ Oh, yes, He did,” said Will. 

“ Well, at least He didn’t answer my prayer 
for my boy died,” was the murmuring reply. 

“ Well, and is he not happy now ? You your¬ 
self said he was a little angel. Could he be 
better than that?” 

“ No, no. You’re right; he couldn’t be. If 
he had lived to grow older there’s no knowing 
what he might have become. I daresay God. 
knew best.” 

“You may be quite sure of that,” Will 
replied ; “ and though you’ve lost your treasure 
for a time, you'll need Him again some day.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes 1” exclaimed Becky, fervently, 
her mother’s heart leaping within her at the 
thought; “ thank God for that hope. I shall 
) to my darling when I die, and we shall 
iver be separated again.” 

This prospect of reunion quite cheered the 
poor woman, and wiping the tears from her 
eyes, she said to Will— 

“ And what are you going to do when you 
get to London ?” 

“ I must seek for employment,” he 

What sort of employment ?” 

I hardly know. Any I can get; I e 
be particular, so long as it’s sometl 
honest,” 

“ You don’t look fit for hard work,” 

Becky as she ran her eye over the figure of her 
young companion; “ you’re too slim and 
genteel.” 

“Oh, but I’m stronger than you think 1” 
exclaimed Will, drawing himself up and in¬ 
flating his chest. 

“ Oh, yes, yes ; I don’t mean that. What I 
mean i3 that you don’t look like a common 
boy. You have the appearance of a gentle- 

“ Surely that won’t be against me ?” said 
our hero. 

“ It might be with some, but not with others. 
It all depends.” 

Will glanced down at himself a little 
fully, and for the moment he almost wished he 
had been cast in a little rougher mould. 

Becky saw what was passing in his mind by 
his looks and said, cheeringly— 

“ Don’t mind what I said, dear boy ; you’ll 
do anywhere. One thing’s certain, all the good 
judges will be sure to like you.” 

“ Well, that’s a comfort at any rate,” laughed 
Will ; “ and I don’t despair at all of getting a 
situation. I believe God will help me. I feel 
sure He will.” 

Becky fixed her eyeB upon him almost in 
wonder. 

“ I wish I had as much trust in Providence 
as you have," she said, after a moment. 

“ There’s no reason why you shouldn’t,” 
Will replied ; “ and you’ll find that whatever 
trust you place in God will never be dis¬ 
appointed.” 

“ Then I’ll try from this moment,” said 
Becky, with energy. 

She paused a little, and then said— 

“ I have made up my mind to go to London 
myself. I was thinking we might travel 
together.” 

“I shall be most happy,” returned Will, 
eagerly. 

“ I am not strange to town and I might be 
of some use to you. You will want a lodging 
but you might——” 

She broke off suddenly. 

“ I have money,” joined in Will, noticing 
that Becky paused; “ not a great deal, but 
“ Oh, it isn’t money,” she replied ; “ but 
enough to pay my expenses for some little 

whether the place I am going to would be 
good enough for you.” 

“ Oh, yes, I am sure it would,” returned o 
hero ; “ I’m not now in a position to be t 
particular.” 

“ Very well, then ; I will do all I can 
help you. Come, we will start for London.” 
(To be continued. Commenced In No. 1.) 


A PRAYER 



OST gracious God, I have been 
taught by Thy son Jesus Christ 
to call thee Father — “ Our 
Father which art in heaven.” 
It is a sweet word, for it shows 
that Thou dost love us, and art 
willing to be a Father to us, and to 
act as such always if we will trust in 
Thee. 

0 Lord, I do trust in Thee as my Father, and 
I come unto thee now as Thy child who needs 
a Father’s help and guidance at this time. 

I have now finished one important part of 
my life, and I am just about to enter upon 
another. I do not know the way I take, but I 
would in faith and trust put my hand in Thine, 
to lead me and guide me. 

I thank Thee for the advantages of my 
school ; for giving me an education 1 and, 
pardon me, if I have not used my opportunities 
diligently, or have in any other way done 
foolishly and sinfully. 

Grant, Lord, that what I have learnt may 
be useful to me all my days. And may I still 
learning—adding knowledge to 
knowledge. For at school I have only been 
learning how the better to teach myself. Give 
for knowledge—for all knowledge 
that is useful and good. 

Prosper me in the course of life on which I 

n about to enter. It will be a path of diffi¬ 
culty ; it will be a path of temptation. But 
be Thou always my help, and then all will be 
well. 

Give me favour in the eyes of my employer, 
and help me to be always faithful to him, as 
Joseph was to his master in Egypt; and may 
the Lord be with me as He wu3 with Joseph, 
and make me a prosperous man. 

Teach me to see the value of time, and never 

i waste it in idleness. May I be “ diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit serving the Lord.” 
May I learn my business thoroughly and be a 
useful man to my generation. 

Preserve me from any temptations and 
snares that may be found in the way of my 
business ; and may I be faithful to Thee, as 
well as faithful to man. 

May I never forget the good lessons of my 
training. Specially may I never forget the 
duties and privileges of religion. 

Lead me and teach me, 0 God, for I put my 
trust in Thee; and I ask all for Jesus’s 
sake. Amen. 
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^TORIES OF IJRITISH JeROES 

BY LAND AND SEA. 


ADMIRAL FROBISHER, AND THE DEFEAT 
OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

A MONG the foremost of the distinguished 
naval officers and thoroughbred sea¬ 
men, who flourished in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was Sir Martin Fro- 

Brilliant as his services were, both in battle 
and discovery, it is not a little remarkable that 
neither his birthplace nor the date of his birth 
has ever been clearly ascertained, though he is 
generally supposed to have been born at Don¬ 
caster in Yorkshire. 

It does not appear at what age, with whom, 
and in what trade Frobisher first went to sea ; 
hut it iR certain that at a very early period of 
his life he displayed very emineut ability as a 
navigator, and he was courted as such. 

We do not really reach what may be termed 
firm and reliable ground in retracing the life 
of this English maritime 
hero till the year 1576. 

For fifteen years he had 
been endeavouring to 
procure a sufficiency of 
means for the attempt to 
make a passage round the 
northern coast of America 
to China and the East 
Indies. 

In this year he at last 
succeeded, being patro¬ 
nised by Ambrose Dudley, 

Earl of Warwick, and 
some rich merchants. 

Camden says, in his 
“Annals of England’’— 

“These moneyed men 
being persuaded, they 
fitted out and sent Martin 
Frobisher, with two small 
barks, the ‘ Gabriel,’ of 
35, and the ‘ Michael,’ 
of 30 tons, together with 
a pinnace of ten tons on 
his expedition.” 

He sailed on the 8th of 
June, 1576, and Queen 
Elizabeth, who was then 
at Greenwich, bade them 
farewell by shaking her 
hand at them, out of the 

Frobisher explored a 
good part of the Arctic 
regions, but could not 
succeed in forcing that 
north-west passage. 

Great as was the distinction acquired 
Frobisher in his capacity of an Arctic explorer, 
he stands forth equally conspicuous in respect 
of the gallant conduct with which he assisted 
Queen Elizabeth in humbling the arrogant pre¬ 
tensions of Philip of Spain, and in the destruc¬ 
tion of his vaunted Armada. 

He always stood high in the estimation of 
Queen Elizabeth, and ultimately lost his life in 
her service. 

In 1588 we find Frobisher placed in the high 
and important situation of vioe-admiral. 

He was appointed to the command of a divi¬ 
sion of the fleet appointed to engage that of 
Spain, which appeared in that year in the Eng¬ 
lish Channel, under the arrogant title of the 
Invincible Armada; and the vessel in which 
Frobisher sailed was called the “ Triumph." 

The very first day that the Spanish fleet 
made its appearance off Plymouth, Frobisher, 
Drake, and Hawkins, each with a separate com¬ 
mand, aud acting quite independently, attacked 
and piayed bo constantly upon the rear division 
of the Spanish Armada, that the battered 
Spanish ships had the utmost difficulty in 
making their way to their own body, under the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia. 

The Armada consisted of 130 Bhips, of which 
nearly 100 were galleons, and were of greater 
size than had been before used in Europe. 

It carried 19,295 soldiers, 8,406 marines, 2,085 
slaves to pull the oars of the galleons, and 2,636 
great pieces of brass ordnance. 

The plan formed by the King of Spain was, 
that the Armada should sail to the coast oppo¬ 
site to Dunkirk, which, with the territory sur¬ 
rounding it and reaching inland from it, was 
then in his possession. 


There the Armada was to receive rein¬ 
forcements and supplies from the Duke of 
Parma, the viceroy of Spain in the Low 
Countries. 

Then they were to sail up the Thames, and, 
haviDg landed the whole Spanish army com¬ 
plete, at once begin the conquest of all Eng- 

In prosecution of this plan, King Philip gave 
orders to the Duke of Medina, that in passing 
along the Channel, he should sail as near the 
coast of France as he could with safety, and 
that he should by this policy avoid meeting 
with the English fleet, and, keeping in view 
the main enterprise, he was to neglect all 
smaller successes, which might prove an ob¬ 
stacle, and interpose a delay to the acquisition 
of a kingdom. 

Shortly after the Armada set sail, they took 
on board an English fisherman, who told them 
that the English admiral had retired into Ply¬ 
mouth, had laid up his ships, and discharged 
most of his seamen. 

By this false intelligence the Duke of Medina 
was induced to form the design of attacking the 
English ships in harbour. 

'This rash resolution of the duke proved, 


C*I7£. rj 


Lord Howard, of Effingham, the commander 
of the whole naval force of England, receiving 
news of their coming, had just time to get out 
of port, when he saw the Spanish Armada 
coming full sail towards him, disposed in the 
form of a half moon, and stretching the dis- 

•nce of seven miles from end to end. 

Imposingly magnificent as the Spanish ships 

ere they proved quite unwicldly. 

They could neither sail upon a wind, nor 
tackle with any nimbleness. 

The English had no cause to be dismayed ; 
nor were they dismayed by their overwhelming 
appearance. 

Effingham gave orders not to come to close 
fight with the Spaniards, but to cannonade 
them at a distance, and to await the oppor¬ 
tunity which winds, currents, and a variety of 
chances must afford them of intercepting some 
scattered vessels of the enemy. Nor was it long 
before the event answered his expectation. 

A great ship of Biscay, on board of which 
was a considerable treasure, was set on fire by 
accident. While all hands were employed in 
extinguishing it, she fell behind the rest of the 
Armada. 

Just about the same time a great galleon, of 
Andalusia, was detained by the springing of her 
maBt. After a spirited and prolonged resis¬ 
tance, these vessels were taken by Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir Martin Frobisher. 

As the Armada advanced up the Channel, the 
English hung upon their rear, and harassed 
their unhappy craft with constant and inces¬ 
sant attacks. 

Each encounter abated the confidence of the 
Spaniard and added courage to the English, 


who soon found that even in close fight the 
sme of the Spanish ships was no advantage to 

Their bulk exposed them the more to the fire . 
of the enemy, while their cannon were placed 
so high that they shot over the heads of the 
English. 

The Armada at length reached Calais, and 
cast anchor before that place, in expectation 
that the Duke of Parma, who had got intelli¬ 
gence of their approach, would put to Bea from 
Dunkirk and ioin his force to theirs. 

Here Effingham practised a very successful 
stratagem against the Spaniards, and one that 
Frobisher assisted to carry out. 

He took eight of his smallest vessels, and, 
filling them with all sorts of combustible ma¬ 
terials, sent them one after the other into the 
midst of the enemy. 

The Spaniards immediately out their cables, 
and took to flight with the greatest disorder 
and precipitation, many of them going ashore. 

The English fell upon them the next morn¬ 
ing while in confusion, and besides domg great 
damage to other ships, they took and destr oyed 
twelve vessels. 

By this time it waR quite apparent that the 
intention for which these 
great preparations were 
made by the Spaniards 
was entirely frustrated. 

The Spanish admiral 
found, as the result of 
many encounters, that he 
had lost a considerable 
part of his own navy, and 
he had destroyed only one 
small vessel of the Eng- 
sh 

Ho foresaw that, by 
continuing so unequal a 
combat, he must draw 
inevitable destruction on 
all the remainder. 

"e prepared therefore 
return homewards, 
as the winds were 
contrary to his passage 
through the Channel, ho 
resolved to sail north¬ 
wards, and reach Spain 
by the circuitous route of 
the north of Scotland an 
western Ireland. 

For some time and dis¬ 
tance the English fleet 
followed him. 

Had not their ammu¬ 
nition failed them, the 
result of gross negligence 
at headquarters, they 
must certainly have com¬ 
pelled the whole Armada 
to surrender at disore- 

rothing more disastrous could have be- 

_ Spain than the ultimate fate of her 

cherished and vaunted Armada. A violent 
tempest overtook it after it passed the Orkneys. 

The sailors, perfectly unable to direct their 
unwieldly craft, yielded to the fury of the 
storm, and allowed their ships to drive either 
on the western isles of Scotland, or on tho 
coast of Ireland, where they were miserably 
wrecked. Not half of the ships returned to 
Spain. Frobisher did not long survive his 
glorious share in the discomfiture and demoli¬ 
tion of the Armada. 

In 1594 he was sent out by Queen Elizabeth, 
in command of a squadron in support of 
operations by land, conducted by Henry IV. 
of France against a body of Spaniards and 
French rebels who had strongly forti lied them¬ 
selves at Croyzon, near Brest, in Brittany. 

Queen Elizabeth, being in alliance with the 
King of France, thought fit to send one of her 
best officers to assist her friend. The fortress 
was battered both by sea and land, and on the 
7th of November a breach was made. 

Frobisher insisted on leading the assault, aud, 
while cheering on his men as they entered the 
breaoh, received a musket ball in the hip. 

He fell, but was taken up, conveyed on board 
his ship, and brought back to Plymouth. 

The surgeon who dressed the wound, either 
through ignorance or carelessness, merely ex 
traded the ball, leaving the wadding behind. 

This caused Ihe wound to fester, then fever, 
then death. He was buried at Plymouth, the 
scene of his death. “ Thus fell,” says Camden, 

“ a man of undaunted courage, and inferior to 
none of that age in experience and conduct, 
or the reputation of a brave commander.’’ 
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CHAPTER Till.— {continued.) 

ND Joe passed his hand across 
his forehead. 

“ If I didn’t in my dream s< 
them yer cranks whip up 
gun what weighed eighty or 
tons, if it weighed an ounc 
chuck a hall as big as the 
main-hatchway into her, fire her, and pitch 
her into the hold again, may I get four dozen.” 

“ Come, come, Joe, you say you can see into 
the future action of war but that’s pitching it 
a little too strong,” cried the admiral, while 
all the others smiled and looked, at one another, 
as though they would say, “ poor fellow, quite 
mad. There isn’t a vessel afloat that could 
stand the recoil of an eighty one ton gun.” . 

“ It’s true, every word of it, Sir James, 
and ycr honours,” returned Joe, earnestly, 
“ though I can’t tell it to you on account of 
everything being foggy like ; but Lor’ bless yer 
honour I the biggest line-of-battle ship we has 
afloat in our days wouldn’t be no more nor a 
launch to thorn yer monsters. I speak about 
what is to come some day.” 

“Very well,” said the admiral ; “but come 
to the point, Joe ; come to the.point.” 

Everybody seemed to be thoroughly wearied 
of what they were pleased to consider Joe’s mad 
ideas, but of course they dared not say so to 
old Grog. 

“ I’m a-coming to the pint, Sir James,” said 
Joe. “Well, in my wigion there was boats, 
like sword-fish, a-going all round under the 
water in every direction just as well as if they 
was on top trying for a chance to prod a hole 
in one of them yer big ships as was manned by 
the capting, the hin-gin-ear and wheels, and I 
took the model from one of ’em to show you 
how it could be done.” 

Joe then proceeded to point but his design 
and explain his submarine ram. 

But he got into such a fog about atmospheric 
pressure and various other pressures, that at 
last sleep got a pressure on everybody’s eyes. 

Dan Dormer’s musical snore was the first to 
lead off. 

He was followed by Sir James Grogsham, 
and the chorus was kept going. While Joe, 
oblivious of all this snoring, went on explain¬ 
ing his ideas of what naval warfare would be 
in the future. 

Had he but seen the eager young audience 
that gazed in upon him through the chinks of 
the cabin-doors, he would have been sure that 
they, indeed, had great interest in the experi- 

“ I winds up my little clockwork boat, yer 
honours,” continued Joe, “ and I sets him going 
under water at the frigate’s side, or mayhap a 
line-of-battle ship, it don’t make any difference, 
and now, yer honours, you’ll observe the grand 

The little wheels went round, and the sharp- 
poin ed model went straight as a die .bang at 
the doomed frigate. 

Joe watched it anxiously, never dreaming 
but that Sir James and the others were watch¬ 
ing it too. 

It went true enough, but as it struck the fri¬ 
gate, separated into a thousand different pieces. 

Bang I a column of smoke arose, and there 
was a report as if a heavily-loaded pistol had 
been discharged. 

Joe’s submarine ram, rebounding, struck its 
inventor on the nose while the various parts 
of the frigate were knocking about at the heads 
and faces of the sleepers. 

The maiiiyard whipped a piece out of Dan 
Dormer’s ear as it passed, while the first lieu¬ 
tenant, who had his mouth open, almost 
swallowed the little figurehead. 

Shrieks of laughter came from the outside 


me across the face with a—dear me—of course, 
the experiment, you scoundrel 1” 

“ Yes, Sir James,” wailed a voice from the 

And Prophetic Joe was discovered holding 
his nose tenderly with both hands. 

When the smoke cleared away, the frigate 
had vanished. 

“ You scoundrel!” cried the admiral for the 
fourth time, “ what do you mean by blowing 
up your model frigate ?” 

“ I don’t know, Sir James,” cried Joe, all of a 
tremble ; “ leastways, I told yer honour it were 
all foggy, but that’s the way the ships will be 
blown up a hundred years from now ; and your 
.honour’s grandchildren will know all about it.” 

“You never said you were going to blow 
her up. Confound you and my grandchildren I 
half my face is carried away,” cried the ad- 

“ I said,” continued Joe, “that she’d be sunk 
and I didn't say how, and the job’s done, yer 
honour, and I don’t know how ; and that’s the 
philosophy of it.” 

“ How did you do it ?” asked one of the cap¬ 
tains. “ Upon my word, I think there may be 
something in it after all.” 

But Joe was not to be caught napping. 

“ I couldn’t tell yer honours without I had 
another model,” he said, “ and that would take 
some time. If you would be so kind as to give 
me leave, Sir James, I'd go and get my pSor 
nose stopped, for I gut. a rare thump on it.” 

“ Go, my good fellow,” said the admiral, 
“ and tell the steward to give you a stiff glass. 
Gentlemen,” he added, “ I don’t think that 
that man is as mad as they would like to make 
him out. I think he is right in stating that a 
great Change will take place in the mode of 
fighting at sea. Mr. Dormer, go and see which 
way the wind blows.” 

Dan took the hint and made him self scarce, 
though he was most anxious to know the 
decision they arrived at with regard to 
Prophetic Joe’s invention. 

That poor Joe was not so sanguine about it 
himself may be gathered from what follows— 

" Drat it !” said he, having swallowed his 
grog, “ I can’t account for that th’r blow up. 

■as either Davey Jones, or one of those 
young gentlemen had a hand in it.” 

He went to the gunroom door, and heard 
peals of laughter, which wore redoubled when 
lie thrust in his ugly mug. 

“ How is your submarine ram of the future, 
Joe ?” called out Sam Swifter. “ It’s wonder¬ 
ful how buch a little thing could have so much 
power.” 

" Young gentlemen,” said Joe, “the day will 
ie when you will have a schoolmaster over 
_ to keep you quiet, as if you think you are 
going to work to windward of Joe Bunt you’re 
mistaken.” 

A volley of biscuits, boots, mugs, in short, 
nything that came handy, caused Joe to beat 
hasty retreat just as Dan Dormer came up, 
and received one of the missiles intended for 
on his face, a fact which woke him up con¬ 
siderably. 

“ Those young monkeys have a-doneit,” cried 
>e, as he walked forward, “ but how they’ve 
a-done it I don’t know. If ever Sir James 
me to make another model for to blow 
up, my character is gone. Drat all middies 
and their tricksl” 

CHAPTER IX. 

SOME ACCOUNTS OP JACK’S NEW HOME— 
MIDSHIPMEN’S QUARTERS NINETY YEARS 
AGO—JACK IS DETERMINED TO EFFECT A 
REVOLUTION, BUT A “ BLIGHT” IS THROWN 
UPON HIS SCHEME. 

J ACK had now been a fortnight on board, 
and was beginning to have his wits about 
him. His long jaw-breaking sentences were 
curtailed very much, and when he came to mix 
with boys of his own age, he soon got rid of 
that mixture of old manishness and shyness 
which distinguished his first introduction to 
this history. In short, more manly because 
“ .ore boy like. 

Arthur Rendel’s confession in the matter of 
the clothes had reinstated him in the gun- 
, and he was growing more and more 


popular every day. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
so inveterate is the love of fun implanted in a 
boy’s bosom, that scarce a day passed in which 
he was not the victim of a practical joke. 

But the truth must be told. 

He was horribly shocked at the things going 
on around him, carried on with the connivance 
of the officers, and Jack, though no saint, 
determined that he would do his best to effect 
a reform. 

But where should he begin ? His uncle he 
seldom saw, and then only on business. 
Besides, he was so cross and crabbed with him 
that he dared not speak to him on this matter. 

But once Jack had made up his mind to act, 
he' resolved to begin at once, and there could 
be no better field than the midshipmen’s 
berth. 

Faugh I dear readers, what a place it was 
ninety years ago 1 

Jack found that ho had left his bright, 
comfortable home for a den such as a modern 
prisoner would think himself very hardly used 
to find himself in. 

Down in the steerage, on the port side, a 
compartment—a cell, rather—measuring eight 
or ten feet by five, was supposed to contain 
accommodation for nine midshipmen, and four 
Officers. 

This served them for “ kitchen, parlour, 
and hall.” 

Now Jack set himself to work at the end of 
a fortnight to get three things— 

Peace, fair play, and cleanliness. 

He “called” a meeting of the youngsters, 
told them his plans, and asked them if they 
would stand by him. 

They replied, “ To a man 1” 

“Brave lads I” cried Jack. “Then I pro¬ 
pose to begin ray work of revolution this day 

■When they were all assembled, he got up 

“ Dyke Glower, it is the opinion of three- 
fourths of us here present that you have had 
the office of caterer long enough, therefore we 
will proceed to have an election.” 

“You sit down, youngster, or we will give 
you a cobbing,” quoth Grizzle. 

“ I’ll not sit down, and I won’t get a cob¬ 
bing, oh, dear, no I” replied Jack. “ There are 
nine of us here, and we don’t mean to be 
bullied or starved any more.” 

There was a pause. 

Dyke had had practical experience of Jack’s 
courage when he had an object to gain, but 
both Dennison and Grizzle had been away on 
dockyard duty when the fight took place ; con¬ 
sequently they could hardly estimate the boy’s 
firmness. 

Eh, gad, it seems this little bantam is be¬ 
ginning to crow pretty ea-’y,” said Dennison. 
And away went the bread-basket at Jack’s 

He dodged it, and returned the compliment 
with the heel of a sea-boot. 

can do without the bread-basket,” cried 
Jack ; “ but there’s one for your nob.” 

“ You’ll get a cobbing for that, youngster, as 
ire as I have been fifteen years in the sei¬ 
ne,” cried Grizzle, and springing from his 
at, he made a grab at Jack’s head. 

But Jack got hold of a deck beam by his 
arms, swang from it, and struck out sharply 
with his heels. 

The other boys rallied to his support, crying 
-“ We’ll stick to you, Jack 1” and, though 
they were sent reeling and spinning away, 
they managed to prevent the oldsters from 
carrying out their threat on Jack. 

For ten minutes pandemonium reigned, 
when the door opened, and in walked Blight I 

CHAPTER X. 

LCK IS MADE AN EXAMPLE, AND LEARNS THE 
BEAUTIES OF THE FOBETOP—THE ANCHOR’S 
WEIGHED—SEA-SICK AND SICK OF THE 
SEA—BLIGHT PROVOKES A PRACTICAL RE¬ 
TORT, AND JACK GETS SNUGGER QUARTERS. 
A MODEL WILL AND LETTER HOME. 
rpHE wild uproar which had heralded Blight’s 
1 arrival was hushed in an instant, and 
both sides paused in attitudes, which, from 
being heroic, became ludicrous. 
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Grizzle, who had well-nigh succeeded in dis¬ 
locating Jack’s leg, made feeble pretence of 
pulling off his bo-t, and many essayed to in¬ 
sert their feet, boots, and all, into stockings 
filled with sand. 

“ You will all report yourselves immediately 
on the quarterdeck,” said Blight. “ You must 
care very little for your dinner, seeing that, 
instead of eating it, you occupy the dinner- 
hour in what appears to me to be a free 
fight.” 

So saying, he slammed the door and dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ We shall catch itforthis,” growled Glower. 
“ Old Blight is as mad as a hatter about that 
hair-dye business, thanks to you, Bendel.” 

“ A very nice scrape you have got us into, 
Yardly,” said Grizzle,wrathfully ; “I shouldn’t 
wonder if he stops our leave next Sunday, and 
I have an engagement. By the Lord Harry, I 
will pay you off for it, my young cock-a- 
hoop ?” 

“ I don’t care what you do to me,” said 
Jack ; “ two can play at a game of cross pur¬ 
poses ; but we are going to have order and 
cleanliness in this mess.” 

So saying, he lugged on bis jacket and went 

Presently he was joined by the others, who 
found the first lieutenant pacing up and down 
the quarterdeck, and biting his under lip as 
though he meant to make a meal of it. 

Then he turned and faced them. 

“ Perhaps you will be kind enough to tell me 
the meaning of a fracas which could be heard 
by almost every ship in the squadron 1” he 
said, looking savagely from one to the other. 

“ It was only a lark, sir,” cried Dennison. 
“ We had no idea that we were making such a 
noise, and the sentry never warned us.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the lieutenant; “ and 
what may you have to say about it, Sir. 
Yardly? I have observed that since you put in 
appearance, the steerage has been in a state of 

“ It was all my fault, sir,” Jack said, quietly. 
“ I thought the oldsters were taking too much 
power into their hands, and I. instigated the 
junior members to revolt.” 

“ What 1 You thought, sir ?" howled the first 
lieutenant; “ and who gave you leave to think, 
sir 1 Dcan’t you know that the rules of the 
service require order and discipline ?” 

“ It was precisely for that I was fighting, 
sir,” replied Jack. 

“ Oh, you were, were you 1 Then perhaps you 
will exercise your superfluous energy in sitting 
on the maintop gallant yard from sunrise till 
sunset to-morrow, the others will do half the 
time, as you must learn that on board ship 
every one finds his level. ” 

Then he added, aside, “ I’ll take care that 
these admiral's cubs have their claws pared 
before they get promoted over the heads of 

At that moment Sir James Grogsham’s stump 
was heard coming up the companion way, and 
the first lieutenant turned hastily to Jack. 

“ On second thoughts,” he said, “ as it is 
your first offence I will commute it to the same 
time as the rest.” 

The others exchanged glances. 

“ What’s the matter, Mr. Blight ?” cried old 
Grog. 

“ There has been a disgraceful fight in the 
midshipmen’s berth, in which, I regret to say, 
your nephew took a prominent part. So I 
have sentenced them all to half a day aloft. 
However, if you think that he, as being a new 
comer, ought not-” 

“ My nephew," said Admiral Grogsham, 
“ought to have known his duty better than 
anyone else,” and turning to him, said : “you 
will do duty in the foretop until further 
orders.” 

The others started at this, while a gleam of 
satisfaction overspread Blight’s face. 

“ If you please, sir, we were all as much to 
blame as Mr. Yardly,” cried Dicky Bird. 

“ Hot a word,” bellowed the admiral, and 
they were all turned down again. 

Jack went to his new station with a bitter 

It was not that the work was hard, seeing 


that he had only to go aloft with the men, his 
duties being merely nominal, but the disgrace 
played upon his spirits. 

The oldsters having gained the day—for the 
youngsters, failing Jack’s leadership dared not 
renew the combat—placed him in the most 
rigid Coventry. 

He could only be spoken to by stealth, and 
had to take his meals alone on his chest. 

Although he did not know it at the time, 
this was a most fortunate circumstance for our 

The men had heard of the affair, and looked 
up to him as a sort of martyr to tyranny. If 
he was shunned in the gunroom, he was 
idolised in the foretop, and gained more 
knowledge of practical seamanship during his 
ten days’ sojourn, than he would have done in a 
year or, perhaps two, abaft the mast. 

Four days after this event, the ship was 
cleared, and the signal to weigh anchor was 

The captain, Lord Amberair, had not come 
on board, but old Grog stumped up and down 
the quarterdeck in a furious passion swearing 
that he would not wait ten minutes if the king 
himself were coming. 

Just as the anchor broke ground, a boat was 
seen pushing off from the shore, and in a 
quarter of an hour Lord Amberair conde¬ 
scended to walk over the side. 

“Very sorry, Sir James,” he said, as he 
saluted; “debate in upper bouse you know, 
government insisted on my staying. Hope I 
haven’t put you out ?” 

“ I never allow anyone to put me out,” said 
old Grog, grimly, and dived below to read his 
despatches. 

“ Are you ready for sea, Mr. Bobite ?” drawled 
the captain. 

“ Yes, my lord ; we are now under weigh.” 

“ Everything comfortable, eh ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Have you had that new cow pen built that 
I instructed you about ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ The hot water tank fitted to my bath ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ Ah I then, my men, I think wo are quite 
ready for the enemy,” and his lordship went 
below. 

He had hardly disappeared, when old Grog's 
stump was again heard on deck. 

Between him and Lord Amberair an intense 
dislike existed ; one had worked his way to the 
front by sheer merit, and simply because the 
country could not do without him ; the other 
by favour, because the government wanted his 

It was openly stated that old Grog had 
shifted his flag from the “ Endymion ” line-of- 
battle ships to the “ Caliope ” frigate for the 
express purpose of annoying this scion of 
nobility. 

At the time of which we are writing, ninety 
years ago, lords and dukes were as scarce in 
the service as now they are plentiful. 

Lord Amberair, until he was put under old 
Grog’s command, had been a shallow water 
sailor. That is to say, he would take a cruise 
out to sea until the fresh provisions were ex¬ 
hausted or his presence was wanted in the 
upper house, when the helm would be put 
up and the “ Caliope ” would run for the 
nearest port. 

But of late lie had been so worried and 
worked by the admiral, who seemed to be on 
the deck all the time for the express purpose 
of making everyone in the fleet uncomfort¬ 
able, that the spirit of bitterness awoke within 
his usually placid self, and his sole study was 
how he could annoy old Grog without under¬ 
going a court-martial. 

The fleet was ordered to cruise off Bor¬ 
deaux, where a French fleet was reported to be 
fitting out for the West Indies. 

There was a strong freshening breeze blow¬ 
ing up from the south-east, and they had to 
make a long board up the channel Under plain 
canvas only. 

As a matter of fact, they might just as well 
have stayed in harbour until the following 
morning. 

But old Grog would be hanged if he would, 


gale or no gale, for any peer in the House of 

Thus to gratify the pique of two men, both 
estimable in then- way, the crews were treated 
to foui- dirty nights in the- chops of the 
channel. 

What Jack suffered pen cannot describe ; 
but his sickness was the means of bringing 
him an unconscious bit of revenge on the first 
lieutenant. 

He was lying on his stomach with his head 
hanging over the edge of the top when the 
first lieutenant, who happened to be on the 
forecastle, perceived him. 

He knew well enough what was the matter 
with the boy and ought to have let it pass. 
But he could not help venting his spleen on the 
admiral’s nephew, and so he shouted out— 

“Hi, you there in the forelops, what do you 
mean, sir, by lying in that position V' 

Ho answer from Jack, for the simple reason 
that he was too sea-sick to speak. 

“ Do you hear me speak to you, sir ?” sting 
out Blight. 

“ It’s Master Y'ardly, sir; he’s very qualmish,” 
cried out the leading seaman. 

“ Hold your jaw, my man, until you’re asked 
to speak,” said the first lieutenant. “ Rig a 
whip there, and send that young gentleman to 
the crosstrees till he finds his tongue,” 

At this Jack attempted to rise, and would 
have toppled over had he not been caught by 
one of the topmen. 

But exhausted nature could stand no more, 
and his stomach relieved itself at the expense 
of the first lieutenant’s face and uniform. 

A burst of laughter greeted this, while Mr. 
Bobite fairly raved. 

“ Lay down from aloft, the whole of you,” he 
cried, “and bring Mr. Yardly with you.” 

So Jack was brought down on the back of an 
active seaman, more dead than alive, just as 
Captain Amberair, who had come on deck, 
strolled forward. 

“ Which of you men laughed just now ?” 
demanded the lieutenant, mopping his face. 

“I wouldn’t laugh at ycr honour for the 
blessed world,” said the leading seaman, and 
the other tars solemnly protested their inno¬ 
cence in this respect also. 

“ Then do without your allowance of spirits 
for the next three days, and see if you will be 
disposed to laugh at that. As for that boy, he 
is shamming; so justmarch up aloft, youngster.” 

But this was impossible. Jack's lips were 
blue as indigo, his cheeks white and hollow, 
while dark circles under his eyes showed the 
extent of his sufferings. 

He could not stand, alone, much less climb 
aloft, and there was every reason to suppose 
that were the order insisted upon he would 
tumble overboard. 

Indeed, so utterly miserable and sick was 
he, that he would have been glad had anyone 
picked him up and tossed him overboard. 

“ I don’t think this is a case qf shamming, 
Mr. Bobite,’’ said a kindly voice at the lieuten¬ 
ant’s elbow, “the lad is evidently very ill, 
What’s his name ; is this his first cruise 1" 

“ He’s the admiral’s nephew, my lord,” said 
the first luff, maliciously, “ he has been doing 
duty in the foretop for bad conduct.” 

“Ah, poor boy,” said the kindly-hearted peer, 
“ we musn’t be too hard on sea-sick boys, Mr. 
Bobite ; one of you men take him below and 
r'g his hammock for him.” 

Jack could not speak, but his eyes expressed 
a look of gratitude that the peer did not soon 
forget, while Blight, growling out;—“ Very 
good, my lord,” walked aft. The men waited 
until both the officers’ backs were turned, and 
then indulged in pantomime anything but 
complimentary to the first luff. 

“ The heavens send ye a bullet in trie next 
action, ye old curmudgeon,” said an Irish sailor, 
as he carried Jack aft, and g.-.ve him in charge 
to Prophetic Joe. 

“ That’s right, Jack,” called Dicky Bird to 
his hammock. 

“ Dicky,” said he, for being in the hammock 
allowed him to recover enough to make use of 
his voice, “ I want you to do something for 

“ What is it, old chap?” 
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“ I want yon to write a letter to my mother.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And draw up my will. X wish to dispose of 
all my worldly wealth.” 

Dicky burst out laughing. 

“ Why, you don’t think you are going to die, 
do you ?” 

“ It’s not a jesting matter," said Jack, 
solemnly, “ I am 

dying ; lean ___ _ = _ 

feel it.” 

“ Not you, old ; 11." i; 

boy. You’re not j <• 
the first Johnny 
Newcome w h o : 
thought he was 
going to slip his - ^ 1- 

cable in a capful 
of wind. Brace 

But r . ' 

would convince E-— 

Jack that he had JE Iv S ~ 

i■ ■ *t cleared f..r |ty ' 

another world, 

und so Dicky 

Bird was fain to 


doing duty in tSe foretops, thanks to old 

Dicky Bird sighed as he put down the pen. 

“ It’s a very sad letter, old boy,” said he, 
“ can I do anything else for you ?" 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ I want to make my will.” 
“ All right, round in the braces.” 

And again Dicky took the pen and wrote— 


“ To the foretopmen, five pounds, as a slight 
return for their kindness.—To the Jacks in the 
foretop, my work on ‘ How not to swear,’ and 
four hours with the cat. 

“ To my messmates, my clothes and kit, to be 
equally divided.—To the oldsters of the mess a 
jolly good hiding. 

“ To my darling mother, everything I pos¬ 
sess, with the 

—-—--- : —,. . ,„.. g above excep- 

tions. — To my 
darling mother, 
Ej to pay my mess 
bill and outfit 
expenses.” 

-;.7. This finished 

the will, and 

/ :' jffi vf C:. 1 1' k;. r ,i v..; • 

/'■ / nSf'- "Y. ..net., witmvs-t. 

|®\p _ Jack wanted 

. - -- > to leave Dicky 

\/ ' something, but 

;\ that worthy 

J - '■ ■ declared that 

having drawn np 
the will he could 

Si {K- ErtA So I‘atil and 

- Harry Blake wit- 

laiap-then shook bands 
4 (Xjh H* 1 dSUfyA solemnly with 

i P ipjS B MiaMgt Jack, and left 

him, saying— 

’• G o o d-b y e, 

ASHIt- old boy? tVc 

are -sorry you’re 
going to leave us; 
but we must all 
j , ' &■' part some day.” 

• m Dicky Bird 
promised Jack 
that he would 
, of j give the letters 

to Sir James to 
forward, and 
ligSSSE I taking them into 

i the g u n r o o m 
folded them in 


“AU right, 
old man, I’m 
ready,” cried 
Dicky Bird ; and 
he settled down 
to write what he 
liked unknown 

“ My darling 
mother,” said 


woman,” wroto 
Dicky, “I’m as 
sick as a pig in a 
hurricane. — By 
the time this 
reaches you I 
shall have gone 
to a better 
world.— By the 
time this reaches 
you I shall have 
reached my boots 
and shipped sea 
legs and sto¬ 
mach.—Do for¬ 
give me for my 
ingratitude i u 
leaving you.—1 
am jolly sorry 1 
left a snug bed 
and my bellyful 
for eight hours 
in the lee scup¬ 
pers and hard 
tack. — I have 
striven to obey 
your commands, 
but this is a ter¬ 
rible life.—If I 


fashion, affixed 
*0 each a pun- 
ve derous seal, and 
then Paul dc-_ 
/fiiSiS. ''A\\■ parted for the' 

x 'aHw! “ It's very sad. 

& — jvfi’ Sir James,” said 

'■ t'w be, handing the 

nSIhI letters and trying 

gMw ai a HB jadlStt• V%taife to squeeze a tear 
nut. of the corner 
ofhiseye;“ifyou 
•, want to catch his 

vShMI "fl * last breath it 

' '^SWSB'-S^ would be as w elt 

■ 0 ‘ ? Hea 0 vensr 
cried the ad- 

miral, "whatii'i 
y°» mean?" 

■HPSjQVnME^K “The letters 
were just given 
- ” 1 to me, Sir James, 

, and X thought 

that you ought to 
have them.” 

“ Zounds, sir 1” bawled the admiral, striving 
to conceal his trepidation under an appearance 
of anger, “ is there anything the matter with 
my nephew 1” 

“ Not expected to live, sir, I understand.” 

“ My poor boy, let me go to him ! My poor 
Jack,” cried the old admiral, excitedly, and 
stumping away he was presently beside our 
hero’s cot. 

Young Jack’s appearance justified the im¬ 
pression that he was going to ship his cable 
and be off to Davy Jones’s locker. 


as a bick codfish 
I'd say this was RE 
i joiiy life.- 
Cncle James ex- 
pected too much 

failed. — Uncle 

James is a beastly old martinet, with no more 
regard for me than for his own cleanliness, I 
hope he’ll get a shot between wind and water 
next time we go into action.—Give my love and 
a kiss for me to aunt Jemima.—Kiss all the 
pretty girls in the neighbourhood for me, and 
if you have any spare cash send it along.— 
Most of my messmates have been very kind to 
me, specially Dicky Bird, who is the model 
boy of the ship, and reads his Bible every day 
in the place marked by Ms grandmother. Dicky 
ispoor, and a little money would be very accept¬ 
able.—Good bye, my darling, darling mother ; 
your loving son. Jack.—Good bye, old girl, till 
I come home with my pocket full of prize- 
money.—Your qualmish *on. Jack, At present 


“This is the last will and testament of John 
Yardly.—This is the last expression of the sen¬ 
timents of John Yardly.” 

“ To my uncle, Sir James Grogsham, all the 
books 1 inherited from my father.—To that 
pirate, old Grog, four dozen tong of kindness, 
seeing that he wants it badly, two of common 
civility for the same reason, and all my fortune 
to anyone who will give him eight dozen to 
make him feel what others suffer.” 

“To Lieutenant Bobite, my quadrant.—Toold 
Blight, the first luff, my instructions on how to 
toady for promotion, and not get it. 

“ To my servant, Joe Built, my bedding, and a 
book on philosophy.—To Prophetic Joe, my 
book entitled 1 The Mad Magician at Sea.’ 
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Stop* of My, (floapnfons 


©Id ^rftnolflellmus. 


But all 
I humour. 

-•«•- | “ Who is to oblige us this evening, 

O N the evening appointed for the second friL : n ! ls ^idthe vicar i settUng llimself after 
meeting of the “Storytellers’ Club” the awhlle m hls bl § a™-chair. 

Keverend Mr. Hawley and his nephews were | “ Well,” said the curate, “ if you do not 

ready in the library, awaiting, at the horn'; object to my suggestion, my friend, Mr. Speed- 
named, tb—— : — il 
of their e: 
guestB. 

The worthy 
was quite as anx¬ 
ious as the young¬ 
sters, and kept 
looking at the 
clock on the 
mantel-piece and 
comparing it with 
his watch every 
minutes. 

“ Have you 
ceived any more 

day, uncle ?” asked 
Tom Hawley, pre- 

“ Y e s. Farmer 
Gladfield and his 

this morning,” said 


I shall never forget that breaking-up party 
at Harroton Academy. 

Our master, the Reverend Doctor Angus, had 
done his best to render it a truly pleasurable 
day. 

Harroton School was a place where, during 
work, hours, the work had to be done, but 
during play houss, 
play was always 
indulged in to the 
top of our bent. 

It was a splendid 
old place near one 


summit of a hill 
overlooking the 
town and the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

It had once been 
the residence of a 
gentleman of inde-' 
pendent fortune, 
and had been 
handed down from 
generation to gene¬ 
ration since the 
time of William 
the Conqueror. 

Around it were 
large park-like 
grounds where we 
were allowed to 
roam at will. 

These grounds 
were the scene of 


bale, hearty specimens of the gentleman 
farmer, ruddy, sturdily-framed, and well- 
educated. 

Mr. Horace Mayfair was a man between 
thirty and forty, a well-bred, quiet personage, 
of evident refinement, while Mr. Speedwell 


well, of Thurston, will tell you a story of his 
own experience, which, from what I have heard 
of it, will greatly amuse you.” 

“ I am sure I am agreeable to the proposi¬ 
tion, and should suggest that it be put to the 
,” said the vicar, with a smile. 

He was, in fact, in an excessive good- 
humour at the unexpected success of his little 
Stoiytelling Club. 

The proposition of the curate was then put 
to the vote, and carried nem. con. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speedwell took his seat in 
the centre of the half circle round the fire, and 
began—without hesitation—his story, which he 


coloured ribbons 
and so forth ; Chi- . 
nese lanterns hung 
from the ceiling, 
and holly and 
mistletoe hung 
from the great 
chandelier. 

The gathering 
was a large one. 

The fathers, and 
mothers, and sisters 
of those scholars 
who lived in the 
immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood were in¬ 
vited to the ball, 
as it was termed, 
and we numbered 
over a hundred. 

Music, and dan¬ 
cing, and smging 
passed the evening 
merrily away for 
all, but, perhaps, 

there to whom the 
entertainment was 
s o delightful a s 
myself. 

Early in the 
evening I was in¬ 
troduced by a chum 
o f mine, Robert 
Arnold, to his cousin. Lizzie. 

about one year younger than myself 
(that is to say about fifteen) and one of the 
prettiest girls I had ever seen. 

She was not one of those perfect looking 
beings of whom you read who are all soul, and 
who are so graceful in form and feature that 
everyone stands in awe of them. 

She was simply a natural, unaffected, pretty 
girl, with deep blue eyes and golden hair float- 
ig in profusion oyer her shoulders. 

But it was the expression of her face which 
made her such a favourite with me at once. 

pure and simple as a little child's, 
and her eyes sparkled with real and healthful 
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enjoyment as she whirled round in the dance 
or walked about the room leaning on my arm. 
I know that the strange attraction which I felt 
towards her was mutual. 

Before I parted with«her I was as deeply in 
love with her as a lad of my age could be, and 
perhaps it was this which prevented me from 
observing how we were watched. 

There was a scholar at the academy named 
Tom Barker, who was my rival in everything, 
or, rather, I should say, my enemy. 

lie and I had been at loggerheads ever since 
I entered the school. 

He was a little older than myself, with a 
strongly-built frame, hut with an evil and un¬ 
pleasant-looking face. 

At least it seemed so to me. 

He had dark brown hair, with a fair com¬ 
plexion, a large though well-formed mouth, 
and eyes of hazel hue, large and bright; but 
though others considered him handsome I did 

Of course* as I said to myself, I must not be 
uncharitable, as he could not help his looks ; 
but those eyes were indicative of an evil dispo¬ 
sition, and I avoided him accordingly. How- 

Tom Barker generally contrived to be on the 
opposite side to me in play. 

At school, in everything we were antago¬ 
nists, and many a tussle we had had, mentally 
as well as physically. 

On this night I, for the first time, felt certain 
thaf Tom was my bitter enemy, and I saw that 
in his eyes which told me that come what might 
we could never be friends. 

It was about the middla of the evening, after 
I had danced some four dances with my inter¬ 
esting partner, that I caught his eye fixed upon 
me as we paused for a ir oment near one of the 
pillars wh ch supported, the high ceiling, and 
before which white muslin curtains were draped 
gracefully. 

I could never believe that a lad of his age 
could have expressed snch terrible hatred, in a 

Of course it was impossible forme to know 
what was the cause of this anger. 

I could not be aware that he knew anything 
of Lizzie Arnold. 

And so for a time I doubted whether I was 
not mistaken, and whether after all his glance 
was not directed towards someone on the 
other side of me. 

But as I went nearer, with Lizzie on my 
arm, I saw at once that I had not been In error. 

He looked first at me, and then at Lizzie 
Arnold, in a manner which plainly said his 
thoughts. 

I was going at first to speak to him, but 
seeing his face turn white with passion I drew 
Lizzie aside, saying— 

“ Do you know Tom Barker f” 

And for a moment her face changed. 

“ He is often at our house in the holidays.” 

“ Indeed,” I answered. 

And for the first time my boyish heart 
experienced the sensation of jealousy. 

“ Then you are very old, friends indeed, I 

“'well,” she replied, looking down upon the 
floor; “ I can scarcely say we are friends, 
because I do not like him ; but my father and 
mother like him, and,” she added, with a 
laugh which she endeavoured to render merry, 
but which it w sa easy to see was to cover 
some secret agitation, “ thev say that some day 
we are to be husband and wife'." 

My heart at this gave a most unaccustomed 
leap, and I am afraid that the expression in 
my own eyes was not then of the most amiable 
nature. 

But I laughed it off. 

" Ha I” I said ; “a joke, of course. You are 
too young to talk about husbands, and so forth ; 
and, of course, as you do not like him it is all 
nonsense.” 

“ I don’t think it is nonsense,” she said, in a 
more serious tone ; “ there is some question of 
money, 1 fear ; but it is of no use making our¬ 
selves unhappy about it now, since I shall 
not be spoken to about it for years. The 
band is just playing for the waltz; let us 


And we did. 

Tom Barker followed us with eager eyes, and 
with the same terrible expression of hate in 
them as I had seen there before. 

But I was happy again now, and, in fact, in 
those days I was too light-hearted to think of 
any sorrow for long. 

The night passed on golden wings, and at 
length the leave-taking came. 

The visitors were to go away, every one of 
them ; but we scholars were to sleep one more 
night under the roof of the fine old academy 
before we departed to our several homes. 

As Lizzie went, after having given me at my 
request a rose which had fallen from her hair, 
I raised her hand, in true old cavalier fashion, 
to my lips, and in that moment, as 1 felt it 
tremble slightly, I felt very happy. 

But as I stood erect again, I saw Tom Barker 
standing with clenched hands and white face, 
eyeing us ; and a sensation for which I could, 
not account crept, I knew not how, over me. 

I felt a chill at my heart. 

I shuddered visibly. 

I was certain in that moment that he would 
be my enemy for life. 

Lizzie observed all, and would have spoken 
again ; but at this moment her mother and 
father claimed her. 

As she went she had to shake hands with 
Tom Barker, and I heard him say— 

“ Good-bye, Lizzie ; I shall soon see you 
again. I’m coming down to Westford Lodge 
in a fortnight.” 

I turned away with a heavy heart, and I was 
not sorry when I was rolled up in the clothes 
and snugly prepared for sleep, 

It would have been only natural if I had 
lain awake, oppressed as I was by my presenti¬ 
ment in regard to Tom Barker. 

But I did not. 

Youth is a successful wooer of slumber if it 
is in good health, and in spite of memories of 
Lizzie’s pretty face, and the lovely music, and 
the merry dances, and the evil glances of Tom 
Barker, I fell into a Sound slumber. 

In my dreams I went again through all my 

Again the swelling roll of the music filled my 
brain with its delicious melody. 

Again I heard her voice ; and again Tom 
Barker sa iwied upon me. 

And then the vision was broken up again 
into a whirligig of folly, as most visions are, 
and I found myself struggling with Tom in a 
whirlpool out in the midst of a wide and bois¬ 
terous ocean. 

- And I awoke from a feeling of suffocation 
that seemed terribly real. 

It was early morning, and I did not go to 
sleep any more. 

I dressed myself at once, and was earliest 
down when the bell rang. 

Breakfast over, the coach came to the door 
to rattle us off to the station, and»amid the 
cheers, and laughter, and anticipation of holi¬ 
day fun, I forgot for the time everything in the 
way of gloom. 

Throughout that vacation, however, my 
thoughts constantly reverted to Lizzie Arnold. 

I did not mope about as some boys are sup¬ 
posed to do when they experience their first 

I was still foremost in the running matches, 
in riding, in leaping, in rowing. 

I was a favourite because of my activity and 
daring. 

But I thought of Lizzie always. 

My boyish love, pure as it was, made me 
better in mind and heal til, for it gave me a spirit 
of emulation ; it made my heart gay and light, 
and caused me, therefore, to enjoy life fully. 

■When I returned to school it was with a 
stronger determination than ever to work so as 
to make myself worthy of the young girl who 
had become so dear to me, and who, I felt, 
had a more than usual interest in my welfare. 

I had been back at Harroton Academy about 
a fortnight when I was forc-'bly reminded of 
the ill-feeling which had sprung up between 
me and Tom Barker. 

I tried to battle with this unfriendly feeling, 
because I knew that in my own heart I was 
jealous of him. 


I began to think that I must cast from my 
mind all evil thoughts in regard to him. 

I did so the more because I knew that my 
vocation was chosen for me, and that I was 
destined to go forth into the world as a soldier 
of the Cross, to preach Divine mercy and for¬ 
giveness. 

And yet all this time Tom Barker was seek¬ 
ing for an opportunity to have a cowardly 
revenge. 

One night I had just gone up into the dormi¬ 
tory, when Tom Barker entered, saying that 
Doctor Angus wished to speak to me at once. 

It took me but a moment to slip on the 
jacket I had removed, and, boy-like, I went 
down the staircase with a run. 

There was abundance of light the greater 
part of the way down ; but there was one point 
where the darkness was very great, just at a 
bend in the steps, and the small lamp placed 
here generally to aid the gas, was not now in 
its place. 

As I reached this I caught my foot against 
some obstacle placed right across and fixed 
firmly. 

I made an instantaneous effort to save my¬ 
self, but the shock was too great to allow of 
my recovering my balance, and I was hurled, 
headforemost, down the stairs. 

I knew no more until I awoke to find my¬ 
self in bed, with Doctor Angus and a surgeon 
at the side of my couch. 

I was bewildered enough at first, as you may 
imagine. 

But after a moment the whole affair came 
vividly before my mind. 

“ I have had an accident, Doctor Angus, have 
I not ?” I asked. 

The principal's face lit up with pleasure. 

I was a great favourite at Harroton Academy, 
and the voice in which the principal spoke 
to me was very kind and gentle, as he said— 

“ Yes, you have had an accident, but you 
will be all right again soon. It is a blessing 
that it is not worse. You seem to have 
tripped over something on the stairs, and, 
falling on your head, stunned yourself. I can¬ 
not make out, however, how you did it, for 
there was nothing on the staircase at all when 
we examined it.” 

“ That is very strange,” I said, “ for when I 
ran down towards your room something was 
fixed firmly across the stairs. It felt like a 
broom-handle ; but, of course, as I had only an 
instant to think I could not tell." 

Doctor Angus and the surgeon exchanged 
significant glances. 

“This is very strange,” said the principal; 
“ there was certainly nothing there when we 
examined the place. Is there anyone in the 
school whom you can suspect would be guilty 
of a cowardly outrage ?” 

In an instant the name of Tom Barker flashed 
across my mind. 

Of course, my first impulse was to mention 
his name, but I restrained myself, remembering 
the vow 1 had taken. 

“ No," I said, in a low voice; “ I don’t 
know that I have done anything to make any 
enemies, and I am 6ure I have never tried to 
do anything but make friends. I cannot think 
of anyone to accuse.” 

Doctor Angus did not question me further. 

He preferred, I fancy, to let things go on as 
they were rather than create any ill-feeling in 
the school. 

“ You are a good lad,” he said, “ and I hope 
you will get well soon. But depend upon it, I 
shall keep good watch ; I shall do my best to 
discover the offender. . When found he shall be 
expelled the school.” 

1 had received a severe blow, which had 
stunned me, and a severe shock, too, to my 
system. 

But I soon got well again. 

I had an excellent constitution, and I was 
able to come down among my schoolfellows 
again much sooner than might have been 
expected. 

One look at Tom Barker told me the truth 
in regard to him. 

He made no pretence of congratulating me, 
but passed me by with a nod, and from that 
moment studiously avoided my company. 
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It was on the evening of this day that Ned 
Jolliffe, a pleasant little fellow about twelve, 
who slept in the Bame dormitory as Tom Bar¬ 
ker, came to me iis I was strolling in the 
grounds for our last half-hour before bed-time, 
and said— 

“Mr. Speedwell, can I speak to you a 
moment ?” 

“ Certainly,” I said, with a smile, for little 
Ned Jolliffe and I were wonderful friends. 
“ What is it that you wish to speak to me 
about ?” 

“ Well,” he said, in a low voice, which 
seemed to tremble with fear of being 
heard, “ well, I have something to tell you 
which prays upon my mind. But I must ask 
you one thing beforehand.” 

“ And what is that ?” asked I. 

“ I want you to promise that you will not 
tell a single soul in the school what I say,” he 
replied. “ I only do this to warn you.” 

He said this so earnestly that I could not 
refuse him the promise, and accordingly I gave 
it to him, saying— 

“ Why, you are quite mysterious to-night.’ 

“ Yes,” said Ned Jolliffe, “ I am compelled 
to be mysterious, for the person of whom I 
wish to speak is one of whom I am afraid. I 
do not know that I could have told you if you 
had not given me the promise.” 

“ What is it then ?” asked I, somewhat i 
patiently. 

“ It is about your'accident I want to speak," 
said Ned, and as he spoke my heart gave a 
great leap, for his words made me think at 
once of Tom Barker. “ I should have spoken 
before, but I did not like to do so. You know 
that I sleep in Barker's room ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, one evening after your accident I 
was lying awake when. I heard Tom talking 
in his sleep. Of course, it was such a strange 
thing I listened, and I heard him say plainly 
—‘ Ha 1 ’twas well done. Betty little knew 
how her broom got broken. Never mind ; he 

is not dead yet. But he shall—die—r- 

between me—and Lizzie,' and he w 
speaking incoherently after this—-so much so 
that I could scarcely make out a word he said.” 

“ I feel sure that you are telling £he truth, 

I answered in a voice which was agitated i 
Bpite of my endeavours to calm myself, “ you 
could not have known anything about Lizzie 
Arnold. I am sorry indeed to hear what you 
tell me, although, of course, I have suspected 
Tom Barker long since. Have you heard any 
more at any time ?” 

“Yes. I have often heard him giving vent 
to incoherent mutterings, but, although a word 
now and then told me that they related to the 
same thing, I could not catch enough to 
repeat any of them to you. You won’t tell 
him, will you ?” 

“ No," replied I. “ My word is my bond. 
Do not fear that I shall betray you. You have 
put me on my guard, and I may have to be 
grateful to you all my life.” 

I pressed his hand, and after a few more 
words we parted. 

The following day was a half-holiday, but 
feeling still weak from the eifects of the blow, 
I did not join in the sports. 

In a part of the grounds there was a ruined 
wall of some old building which had fallen 
away long, long ago ; and when I was in one 
of my solitary moods I delighted to sit here, 
and fancy what used to happen in the days 
gone by, when the corridors of the academy 
had echoed with the footsteps of fair ladies 
and gay cavaliers. 

On this day I had a book with me which I 
knew would aid in fitting me for the college to 
which I was destined, and I was deeply ab¬ 
sorbed in its perusal when I suddenly started 
on hearing my name mentioned. 

“ He’s like a cat, that Dick Speedwell,” 
said the voice of Tom Barker ; “ he has nine 
lives, I think.” 

“ Yes,” returned a voice, which I at once 
recognised as that of James Cameron, a Scot¬ 
tish lad ; “ but it is a good thing for you he has. 

I can’t agree with you at all in your evil 
thoughts towards him. He’s a good fellow, 
and if he does like Lizzie, why not 1 It is not 


the first time that two fellows have loved the 
same girl.” 

“ Oh, that isn’t it,” cried Tom Barker, in 
tone of impatient anger : “ it isn’t that. I’i 
been told, ever since I was a child, to look upon 
Lizzie Arnold as my wife. There’s property I 
should lose if I didn’t marry her, and like her 
very much, too ; and just at the very time that 
I thought everything was going on jolly, some¬ 
one pops in the way, and that somebody the 
very one of all others that I hate !” 

His voice was enough to show that he meant 
it. 

“Well, I can’t help you, Tom,” said young 
Cameron. “I’m sorry for you and all that 
kind of thing, but as for doing anything t 
hurt young Speedwell, I cannot and would nc 
do it. If I hadn’t promised you so positively 
would never have concealed your attempt t 
break his neck on the staircase the other night, 
I can tell you. I feel rather insulted, old boy, 
at your picking me out and imagining that 
I would help you in such a thing.” 

I could hear him walk away as he said this. 
And then I heard Tom Barker talking sav¬ 
agely to himself. 

“ He shan’t boat me, though,” he cried, with 
an oath, ay, an oath, which, from such youth¬ 
ful lips, caused me to shudder. “ I’ll have his 
life rather than lose Lizzie. I’ll do something 
to stop it. Fool that 1 was to ask Doctor 
Angus to invite Mr. Arnold herel I could 
have stopped it, if I had chosen.” 

He had hardly finished his words when 
his surprise I stood before him. 

I am a minister of the Gospel now, and I 
should prefer doing anything to entering 
a muscular contest with anyone. 

But remember I was a boy then, and a strong 

“ Tom Barker, you are a bad fellow,” I said . 
“ you deserve a good thrashing, and I have a 
good jnind to give you one.” 

He was, as I have said, an older and broader- 
built boy than I was ; but I did not care for 
that. 

“ You !” he cried, contemptuously ; “that is 
a thing you couldn’t do. But may I ask you 
what for?” 

“ Because,” I said, “ you are a coward ; a 
heart you are nothing better than an assassin , 
and, in fact, you have already attempted my 
life. I heard you only now take an oath that 
you would murder me. What have you to say 
' that ?" 

“ That listeners never hear any good of them¬ 
selves,” he answered. “ That’s decidedly what 
I think.” 

ire a wicked and an insolent fellow, 
returned I, “ and I’ve a good mind to punish 
you as you deserve.” 

If he had not done as he did now, no doubt 
I should not even then have given way to my 

But instead of doing anything to conciliate 
the one whose life he had threatened, and even 
tried to take not long siuce, he snapped his 
fingers in my face. 

This was more than I could bear. 

I lost all control over myself and struck 

The blow, I think, must have contained all 
the concentrated anger of many a long day, 
for it felled my enemy to the ground, where 
he lay prostrate at my feet. 

I was almost sorry that I had struck him 
hen I saw him lying there, because I knew 
that my action must entail a fight, and that it 
would most likely entail also an explanation 
with the principal. 

But I had no time to indulge in any thoughts 
except those of self-preservation. 

Tom Barker sprang to his feet and confronted 

The hate which I had seen in his eyes before 
as nothing to the furious vindictiveness which 
now blazed in his orbs. 

There was murder there, if ever a person’s 
features expressed such a feeling. 

He never spoke a word. 

But he advanced towards me with a furious 
determination, which matte it evident to me 
that he meant this, if possible, to be a last 


I shall not give you at length the details of 
this fight. 

Suffice it to say that my calmness and my 
accustomed good fortune befriended me. 

Tom Barker’s blows fell like sledge-hammers 
upon me, but I guarded them well; and 
scarcely more than a quarter of an hour elapsed 
before he was hung conquered at my feet. 

“ You brought this on yourself , Tom Barker,” 
I said, as I resumed the coat which I had had 
just time to fling off before the contest. “ You 
can account for your bruises and your swollen 
eyes as best you can. I 6hall willingly tell 
Doctor Angus what has happened, but you can 
rest assured that if I am questioned I shall not 
tell any lies for you.” 

He rose, pulled himself together, and eyed 
me with what seemed a cruel calmness. 

“ For my own sake,” he said, “ I shall keep 
this affair as quiet as I can, but remember, I 
shall never forget it. You shall pay for it in a 
way you least expect, even with your fife, 
Speedwell. Do you hear, your life ?” 

“ I am already warned, Tom Barker,” I said ; 
“ I shall keep good watch, depend upon it.” 

And I turned and left him. 

We avoided one another for sometime after 
this. 

It was better for both of us that it was so, 
because we were prevented from quarrelling, 
for 1 must allow that after what I had heard, 
I could not look upon his face without loathing 
and aversion. 

Another breaking-up party saw me dancing 
once more with dear Lizzie, and I found 
courage then to tell her how much I loved 
her, and that I hoped that when I was a man 
I should be able to claim her as my wife. 

I did not then think of prospects. 

I never dreamt of the humdrum considera¬ 
tions of pounds, shillings, pence ; never gave a 
thought to the fact that Tom Barker was rich, 
and that I was only the son of a poor gentle¬ 
man destined for the Church. 

All I thought of was how beautiful she was’ 
and how I loved her. 

She gave me no definite answer, but I knew 
that she looked pleased, and that the colour 
came into her cheeks. 

This satisfied me, and after that evening I 
eared little for the evil looks and persistent 
hostility of Tom Barker. 

I felt happy, and determined at any rate to 


speed by on golden wings. 

Towards the end of this time our annual 
football match came off. 

We were divided into two clubs, as we 
called them—the Harroton Champions and the 
Harroton Warriors. 

Our match was always looked forward to 
by the surrounding gentry and so on as a day 

The park-like grounds of the academy were 
thrown open to the public. 

None perhaps were more anxious for the day 
coming than I was, for I hoped naturally that 
Lizzie Arnold would be among the spectators. 

In this I was disappointed, and I had after¬ 
wards to thank Heaven it was so. 

Little did I dream when I awoke that 

orning what a day I should have to pass 
through, and what terrible thoughts would be 

ine when I retired to rest that night. 

The day broke splendidly. 

The sun poured a flood of refulgent splen¬ 
dour over the landscape, and as I glanced from 
my dormitory window upon the grounds of the 
academy, I thought what a beautiful old place 
it was, how suited to the quiet teaching of 
youth, and how utterly unsuited to the evil 
emotions which fiUed the breast of my declared 
enemy. 

All was soon bustle in the academy. 

Very little breakfast was partaken of by any, 
and I am afraid that very little decorum was 
observed. 

“ Come now, gentlemen, order,” Doctor 
Angus said a good many times, but it was as 
if it were only a matter of form, and took I am 

ire very little effect on that day. 

Glad we were when we were up in our 
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rooms again arranging ourselves in our several 

The side I belonged to were the Harroton 
Champions who wore red caps ; the Warriors, 
to which Tom Barker belonged, wore blue. 

Our jackets, knee-breeches, and stockings 
were all of the gayest hue, and a pretty scene 
it was as we trooped out and took our way 
across the green sward beneath the broad, 
waving trees in the direction of the wide, 
open space, where our contest waa to take 

Though it was yet early the visitors had 
begun to stroll in, and I cast my eyes eagerly 
in every direction in search of the face and 
form I loved. 

But I was not to see her that day. 

Long and weary weeks, and months, and 
years were to pass before our eyes met again, 
and then how were they to meet? 

However, none of these melancholy ideas 
were in my mind then. 

As we trooped to our placeB we were informed 
by Doctor Angus that he had received and 
cepted for us a challenge from the Harroton 
Loungers, a town club, to play a side of our 
best men after the school-match was over, and 
so it was with extra high spirits that we com¬ 
menced. 

Our first appearance had been greeted with 
applause when we had come up from the 
school, but now ringing cheers and wavings of 
handkerchiefs welcomed us as we took up our 
positions. 

I will not describe the game at length. 

We were very evenly matched, and the game 
grew very exciting. 

At length we stood goal to goal, and it was 
our innings once more. 

I don't know how it came about, but now in 
every struggle for the ball I and Tom Barker 
seemed opposed to one another, and the old 
evil look was in his eyes whenever we met. 

Presently there was a struggle more despe¬ 
rate than there had been before. 

I was just half-stooping, when I received a 
kick which turned mo faint and sick, but I 
still Btooped on for the ball, when a second 
kick was delivered suddenly on my left shin 
which caused me to utter an agonising cry 
and fall helpless and crushed to the ground, 
Heaven and earth seemed to mingle 

As my senses completely left me, it was not 
until some tune after that I learned what hap¬ 
pened after I had fallen. 

Bobert Arnold had seen all. 

He had observed for a long time the malig¬ 
nant feeling which Tom Barker had entertained 
for me, and he had kept, unknown — ~ 
watch upon the actions of my enemy. 

During the struggle for possession of the 
ball he had observed that upon every possible 
occasion Tom had endeavoured to kick me 
harder than there was any necessity to do, and 
he had positively witnessed the terrible blo\ 
which had made me senseless and broken my 
leg below the knee. 

Ho seized Barker as I fell. 

“ Shame on you, you coward,” he said, “ 11 
you do this.” 

“ Do what, sir?” exclaimed Barker, though 
his face was deadly pale. 

“Look at your boots, they are shod wi 
iron on purpose,” cried Arnold. “ It was y 
who, through paltry jealousy, tried to break 
his neck upon the stairs. You have 
broken his leg I I shall expose all to Doctor 

“ Expose what you like 1” cried Barker, 
furious with passion at his exposure. “ What 
have I to fear ? If the clumsy biute can’t 
play football why docs he join in the match ? 
Let him limp all his life for all I care.” 

And Tom Barker, beside himself with fury, 
retired, followed by the hisses of his com¬ 
panions. 

They told me afterwards how he jeered at 
me, how Lizzie would never look at a lame 
beggar, and these words fell heavy on my 

It was of no use that he was desired to quit 
the school to avoid expulsion, no good to me 
that I was treated with every kindness. 


When I recovered I was lame, and felt the 
truth of his words. 

I had, as I have told you before, never 
thought of our relative positions—his riches and 
my poverty. 

Now it came to me in full force, and despite 
all the entreaties of Kobert Arnold, I left school 
and went to college without even trying to see 

Three years had passed, and I was limping 
about the neighbourhood of Elmstoe in the 
glorious Bummer time, when, as I sat near a 
running stream in the Elmstoe Woods to rest, 

I heard voices. 

Perhaps they would not have roused me 
from my reverie of the past if I had not re¬ 
cognised both the voices of Tom Barker and 
Lizzie Arnold. 

“ You try in vain to escape,” cried Tom. 

“ Your father and mother have consented, and 
—but there it is of no use to talk to you 
who are always thinking of that lame beggar. 

“ Leave go my hand I” cried Lizzie’s voice. 

“ I will not unless you promise to forget that 
lame fellow, and consent to be my wife.” 

“ I will not consent. Oh 1 will no one help 
me!” pleaded that sweet voice again—the voice 
of the one who “ thought always of the lame 
jggar.” 

I hesitated no longer. 

I made a sudden rush, and seeing Lizzie 
struggling to free herself from Tom Barker, 
who was holding her brutally by the wrist, 
dashed at him, and for the second time ' 
life, I knocked him to the ground. 

Without a word I drew her arm in mine ana 
led her [away, and from that hour to this I 
have never seen Tom Barker again. 

What we ' said—Lizzie and I—during that 
walk home, I am not going to tell you, but 
that day I asked Mr. Arnold’s consent, told 
him of Tom’s villany and when he heard that 
I had just come in to a little competency of 
five hundred a year, he gave a willing affirma- 

My story is done. 

We heard not long after that Tom Barker, 
restlessly leaving England, was killed by a 
fall on the Alps, and that his last words were— 
“ I hope Speedwell and Liz will foTgive me.” 
Let us hope that his mad, restless spirit is at 

That last football match, my friends, cer¬ 
tainly lamed me, but it has given me a good, 
loving wife, for Lizzie says that perhaps after 
all her father’s and mother’s entreaties might 
have prevailed if it had not been for the 
cowardly brutality of Tom Barker on that day. 

Heaven it seems to me is ever merciful, and 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

Everyone thanked the Curate of Thurston 
for his pleasant story, and, after arranging to 
meet again with fresh recruits on the next 
Wednesday, the happy party broke up. 


OUR BOYS AT SCHOOL AND A1 
PLAY. 

With puckered brows and studious looks 
The schoolboy labours at his books ; 

By emulation’s spirit led. 

He resolutely bends his head 
To daily tasks ; and not in vain 
Doth knowledge fill his active brain. 

Though tough the lessons sometimes be. 

He grapples them right valiantly; 

And when his diligence hath brought him 
The special praise of those who’ve taught him, 
His boyish flush of pride and joy 
Is pure delight without alloy. 

Knowledge, like most thingsworth attaining, 
Needs toil and patience in the gaining ; 

But when once gained it proves a treasure, 
Like truest friend that serves for ever, 
Bringing, if it we use aright, 

In place of darkness, glorious light j 
“ Knowledge is power,” and through its aid 
Our boys some famous names have made, 
Names handed down in many a story 
That fires the schoolboy with their glory. 



Hacking is kicking your opponent inter 
tionally. 

Holding includes the obstruction of 
player by the hand or any part of the an 
below the elbow. 

Knocking on is when a player propels the 
ball with his hands or arms. 

Place kick is a kick at the ball while 
on the ground, in any position which the 
kicker may choose to place it. 

Touch is that part on the field, on either side 
of the ground, which is beyond the line of 
flags. 

Tripping is throwing an opponent by the 
use of the legs. 


“ What’S de time o’ day, old ’oman ?” said 
a countryman to Aunt Milly, trying to poke 
fun at the brass chain that held her fror 1 
door key around her neck. “ Look at the tow 
clock, chile. Dat’s built for p®’ folks.” 


But after work ’tis good to play, 

And none more love it in their way 
Than hardy schoolboys, who delight 
In many a lusty bolster fight, 

Which ofttimes lands them in a scrape 
From which they do not lightly ’scape; 

For if the master finds them at it, 

They know they’re certain sure to catch it. 

Yet better still is “hare and hounds,” 

Which takes them miles from school-house! 
bounds; 

And when the “ hares ” are fleet of limb 
And strong of wind, the “ whipper in ” 
much ado to keep his pack 
l falling out or getting slack; 

But “ hounds ” enjoy the healthy fun, 

And when the game to earth is run, 

Their panting forms and ruddy faces 
Proclaim how popular the chase is. 

For active, growing, youthful frames, 
Commend me to the game of games 
Called “ cricket,” prized and loved the best, 
For giving vigour, health, and zest. 

A boy is only half a boy 

Until he knows the exciting joy 

The game inspires, and proud is he i 

Who masters all its mystery. 

To be a bowler, swift and strong, 

A clever batsman, who can long 
Defy the fieldsmen to displace him. 

Brings great renown, and serves to grace him 
As quite a hero in the sight 
Of those whom cricket doth delight. 

Well may our schoolboys love the game 
That gives them pleasure, health, and fame. 

Florentine. 
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THE BISHOP AND THE BIRDS. 



sparrows sold for a farthing ?” thus ex¬ 
plained the matter to an intimate friend— 

Fifty or sixty years ago, a little hoy resided 
at a village near Dillengen. His parents were 
very poor, and almost as soon as the boy could 
walk he was sent into the woods to pick up 
some sticks for fuel. 

When he grew older, his father taught him 
to pick the juniper-berries, and carry them to 
a neighbouring distiller, who wanted them for 
making Hollands. 

Day by day the poor boy went to his task, 
and on his road he passed the open windows of 
the village-school, where he saw the school¬ 
master teaching a number of boys of about the 
same age as himself. 

He looked at these boys with feelings of 
envy, so earnestly did he long to be among 
them. 

He was quite aware it was in vain to ask 
his father to send him to school, for he knew 
that his parents had no money to pay the 
schoolmaster, and he often passed the whole 
day thinking, while he was gathering the 
juniper-berries, what he could possibly do to 
please the schoolmaster, in the hope of getting 

One day, when he was walking sadly along, 
he saw two of the boys belonging to the school 
trying to set a bird-trap, and he asked one 
what it was for. 

The boys told him that the schoolmaster 
was very fond of fieldfares, and that they were 
setting a trap to catch some. 

This delighted the poor boy, for he recol¬ 
lected that he had often seen a great number 
of these birds in the juniper wood, where they 
came to eat the berries, and he had no doubt 
but he could catch some. 

The next day tile little boy borrowed an old 
basket of his mother, and when he went to the 
wood he had the great delight to catch two 
fieldfares. 

He then put them in the basket, and tying 
an old handkerchief over it, he took them to 
the schoolmaster’s house. 

Just .as he arrived at the door, he saw the 
two little boys who had been setting the trap, 
and with some alarm he asked them if they 
had caught any birds. 

They answered him in the negative, and the 
boy, his heart beating with joy, gained admit¬ 
tance into the schoolmaster’s presence. 

In a few words he told how he had seen the 
boys setting the trap, and how he had caught 
the birds to bring them as a present to 

“ A present, my good boy I” cried the school¬ 
master. “You do not look as if you could 
afford to make presents. Tell me your price, 
and I will pay it to you, and thank you be- 

•“ I would rather give them to you, sir, if 
you please,” said the boy. 

The schoolmaster looked at the boy who 
stood before him with bare head and feet, and 
ragged trousers that reached only half way 
down his naked legs. 


“ You are a very singular hoy,” said he ; 
“ but if you will not take money, you must tell 
me what I can do for you, as I cannot accept 
your present without doing something for it in 
return. Is there anything I can do for you ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the boy, trembling with 
delight; “ you can do that for me what I should 
like better than anything else. 1 

“What is that?” asked the schoolmaster, 
smiling. 

“ Teach me to read,” cried the boy, falling 
on his knees. “ Oh dear, kind sir, teach me to 

The schoolmaster complied. 

The boy came to him at all leisure hours, 
and learned so rapidly that the teacher re¬ 
commended him to a nobleman, residing in the 
neighbourhood. ~j m/1 ■> r. oi • 

This gentleman, who wasjas noble in 'mind 
as in birth, patronised the poor boy, and sent 
him to school at Ratisbon. 

The boy profited by his opportunities, and 



when he rose, as he soon did, to- wealth and 
honours, he adopted two fieldfares as his arms. 
“ What do you mean 2” cried the bishop’s 

“ I mean,” returned the bishop, with a smile, 
“ that the poor boy was myself 1” 

--=i©tcce<eee=- 

THE IDLE SCHOOLBOY. 


» HATE my teachers ; I hate my school ; I 
g| hate the very sight of my books i” ex- 
Sj claimed a bright-eyed boy, as he returned 
84 from school and threw his satchel on the 
table. 

“ Why, Henry, what has happened now ?” 

“ Happened 1 Why, that good-for-nothing 
teacher kept me after school, because I forgot 
my lesson. I wish I was a man, I do—there I” 
e pettishly exclaimed ; “ then I should have 
othing to do with these ugly moods and 

“ I think an ugly mood has considerably to 
do with you now, Henry,” said his mother, 
half smiling. “ I am sorry you are so angry, 
so uncourteous in your language, but, above all, 
so prejudiced against your books.” 

“ Well, mother, to be punished for forgetting, 
as if I could help it.” 

“ Was it forgetfulness or idleness ?” asked 
Mrs. Hall, quietly. 

“ I’m sure I studied hard enough,” answered 
the boy, blushing slightly ; “ it’s the very 
lesson I’ve had three times over.” 

“ No wonder the teacher kept you to learn 
your lesson,” said his mother, with a reproach¬ 
ful look, 

“ Hateful teacher,” continued Henry, hardly 
noticing her reprimand ; “ why is it some boys 
have to go off to school every day ? I wish I 
was Tom Jenks ; his mother got him a fine 
place in a shop, where he has five shillings a 
week ; only think, and you are as poor as Mrs. 
Jenks, and need the money as much. Do let 
me come from school, mother.” 

“ No, Henry. You little know the misery 
that an entire want of education entails on a 
youth. I had rather suffer almost every priva¬ 
tion ; I would willingly live on bread and 
water to secure you such learning as will make 


you independent of the world when I am gone 
I have wept many a time, thinking of my only 
son’s ingratitude towards a mother who is 



striving to benefit him constantly. Oh Henry, 
if you would only love your school!” 

Henry looked down with a very red face, 
and bit his lip. 

“ You Bee William Saunders pass here every 
day,” continued Mrs. Hall. “ Now, sit down a 
moment, and I will tell you something about 
him, for I knew him when he was very young. 
He, I presume, little thought that at the age of 
thirty he should go bending beneath his work, 
his cheek sallow, his health ruined by early 
idleness and dissipation. But all this arose 
from his hatred for his books when a boy.” 

“ How so, mother ?” 

“ Why, when a boy, I have frequently seen 
him go to school, crying, and uttering all kinds 
of maledictions on everything connected with 
it, just as you so often do. 

“ His mother strove for a long time to keep 
him to his studies, till at last, tired with the 
trouble he caused her, instead of urging him 
on with pleasant inducements, or compelling 
him to go, she weakly surrendered to his en¬ 
treaties, and the idle boy thought that he had 
obtained complete happiness.” 

“ He avoided school companions, and found 
more congeniality in those whose tastes were 
similar to his own, whose leisure time was oc- 

“At first, his pride revolted from the really 
vulgar and low youths who surrounded him, 
but his foolish love of pleasure and fun soon 
reconciled him to their society, for many of 
them were not over honest, and did not scruple 
to use means unlawfully obtained, to gratify 
themselves. It was not long before he became 
reckless and a spendthrift. 

“ However, at the age of twenty-six, he re¬ 
formed partially, but his character was almost 
ruined, and his mind entirely uncultivated. A 
little learning now would have been of great 
value to him ; but he was no accountant, a 
■wretched scrawler ; in fact, he was fit for no 
genteel employment. 

“ I remember my sorrow—he was so fine- 
looking a young man—when I saw him doing 
small jobs of portering. He seemed to have 
lost all energy. 

“ Finally, he married a pretty, ignorant girl, 
and now he has a large family dependent upon 
his poor labour, and the mean pittance it brings 

“ Why, mother, all that trouble because he 
did not love school ?” 

“Yes, and more it will soon bring, I fear, for 
he cannot live long.” 

“I wish I did love school better," cried 

“ By being diligent, Henry, you will soon 
learn with ease, and gain the affection of your 
teacher. Then you will not find it so hard to 
attend school. When I die, Henry, I wish to 
leave you that which is better than houses and 

“ Oh, mother, don’t talk of dying. Indeed I 
will do better ; and whenever I want to stay 
at home, for play, I’ll think of unhappy 
William Saunders.” 

That was a good resolution, and we hope 
other Henrys will act as bravely. 
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Holland 


ESCAPED. 

EW Jersey, as well as New York, was 
originally settled by colonists from 
Holland. 

Among the early immigrants from 
r as a family by the name of Kovcn- 


« Well, now we go aheat mit.” sudden peril, and rather than to risk the loss of 

And the dangerous question as to the father’s his despatch, lie had plunged through the surf 
whereabouts was not answered. and was swimming out +1W * *'“*"'"* 

On inquiring the way through Shrewsbury 


In 1777-78 this family had a farm on the 
ocean-shore. At that time the men folks were 
all away with the American army, under Gen¬ 
eral Washington. 

The family left at home consisted of the 
mother, a daughter of eighteen or twenty years, 
a son of sixteen years, and another of 
These contrived to support themselves on 
farm, and also to contribute liberally to the 


a, the c 


jrporal decided that Etouart 
the party a mile or two up the 
ut the road. 


post in a line of secret communication kept up 
between the patriots of New York and the East, 
and their friends beyond the Delaware. 

The elder of the Kovenhoven boys, though 
only a growing lad, was a trusted messenger in 
this “ grape vine ” postal service, and by his 
skill and daring in working through the British 
lines, had already won the name of Kaltc 
Kovenhoven, or as we would now say, Cool 

Early in the summer of 1778, when General 
Clinton was preparing to abandon the line of 
the Delaware and fall back on the Hudson 
River, a body of Hessian troops was sent through 
the Jerseys to open the way to where the army 

The Hessians harried the country as they ad¬ 
vanced, making special efforts to br k up the 
secret postal service known to be maintained. 

One night in June young Conover returned 
home from a trip weary and worn. 

Turning his tired mare into the salt meadow, 
he shouldered the saddle and carried it up to 
the barn, 

He had an important despatch with him, 
fastened under his arm in a waterproof cover. 

Sitting down on a heap of straw, he took off 
his heavy riding-boots and unbuttoned his shirt 
to remove the precious package, and then, in an 
instant, the reaction from over-exertion con¬ 
quered him, and he dropped into a deep sleep. 

He slept heavily until the first beams of day¬ 
light began to shine through the cracks in the 
bam. Then he was suddenly awakened by 
tremendous thumping close by his head. 

As he sprang up the but of a musket broke 
through the door, and instinctively the boy 
realised that for once he had been caught 

Six men stood outside, and in the dim morn¬ 
ing light he recognised them as a detail from a 
detachment of Hessians whom he had been 
dodging all the previous afternoon. 

They addressed him roughly, and one of them, 
in broken English, commanded him to find 
forage for their horses. 

“ Und, yunker,” he added, “ rouse der hause 
trad get preakfast.” 

The boy brought out hay and grain in abund¬ 
ance for the horses, and then led the way to 
the house. 

His sister Katie was already astir, and 
mediately comprehending the situation, sne 
set about preparing a good breakfast without 
any fuss or hesitation. 

The meal passed off quietly, the family keep¬ 
ing in the background as much as possible, and 
the troopers showing no disposition to make 

The corporal in charge of the detail, after 
partaking most heartily of the good things 
that filled the table, seemed inclined to be 
. quite friendly. 

“ Und what your name ist?” he said to his 
hostess. 

“ Katie, sir,” replied the girl. 

“ Ya, well, Katrina. Und der bruder?” 

“ My brother l His name is Ned—Edward. 
I mean.” 

“ So, Etouart, ya I Und der fader, we ist ?” 

At this moment Etouart came to the door 
leading the corporal’s horse. 

“ I’ve watered him,” he said, “ and rubbed 
him dbwn as well as I could in a hurry.” 


shore to point-- 

The boy did not dare to object under the 
circumstances, and was the less unwilling to 
go as in walking up the beach he might meet 
Denis Hendrickson, the messenger expected 
to take the despatch and carry it forward. 

The Kovenhovens still spake Holland Dutch 
at home, and Etouart understood nearly every¬ 
thing the Hessians said to each other, but he 
was very careful not to permit any sign of 
telligeuce to escape him. 

To his surprise and consternation, he found 
that one object of their raid along shore 
capture himself. 

He had taken the precaution on leaving the 
house to make an excuse for handing his sister 
the spyglass, which hangs over every long¬ 
shoreman’s mantel. 

The quick girl had caught the hint to keep 
watch of the party, as he knew she would do. 

After following the beach nearly a mile, 
and finding the Hessians hadn’t a shade of 
suspicion in their minds as to who he was, 
was just congratulating himself on getting 
of a dangerous predicament in safety, when 
out of the very lane the soldiers were about 
turning into, there came the last man in the 
world he wanted to see. 

This was a shoemaker, by the name of 
Sanbome, whom everybody in the neighbour¬ 
hood disliked and distrusted. 

Coming upon each other at right angles, 
Sanbome and Edward met almost within arms’ 
length. 

No sooner did the shoemaker see the troopers 
than he threw up his hat and cried out— 

“ Kalte Kovenhoven, caught, by George 
So they’ve got you at last.” 

Edward tried his best to make Sanbome 
understand that he was not a prisoner, and 
that the Hessians did not know him ; but the 
n would not heed his signals. 

1 You needn’t make signs to me,” he said, 
don’t know any of your signs, and don’ 

■‘Kalte Kovenhoven?” queried the amazed 

“ This is him !” exclaimed Sanborne. “ This 
is the little sand-snipe that has made you more 
trouble than a regiment." 

The soldiers drew their horses around him, 
and incited by Sanborne, two of them loosened 
their halters to secure him with them. 

He had no great fear as to his own fate, even 
if made a prisoner, but the despatch they must 
not get hold of. 

Dropping to the ground as one of the 
troopers reached out to lay hands on him, Cool 
Conover darted out from between the horses, 
and sprang across the beach. 

Tearing off his coat as he ran, he leaped into 
the surf, and dived through the breakers that 
rolling from four to six feet high 


Now,” she reasoned with herself, “ he 
doesn’t expect to swim across the Atlantic, 
and he can’t stay in the water all day, hoping 
to ,be picked up by a coaster. What he thinks 
of is, that maybe I’ll see him, and try to pick 
him up with the surf-skiff ; and so I will.” 

Katie was not a novice in such things, and 
... a few minutes she was pulling a strong, 
■steady stroke up the beach, heading a point or 
' vo off shore. 

She eonld not see her brother in the water, 
but after rowing, as it seemed to her, a very 
long time, she saw the soldiers on the sand, 
and judged that Ned must be somewhere in 
line with them. 

At that moment she heard a faint call, and 
could plainly distinguish a distant hail. 

Rowing for dear life, she soon made out her 
brother’s arm occasionally appearing on a 
sing wave. He was floating almost under 
ater, and very nearly exhaust ed. 

Katie had to give him the oars to rest on, 
and to help support him as best she could for 
some time before he was able to scramble into 
the skiff. 

With Ned lying in the bottom of the skiff 
limp and faint, Katie pulled away for home 
with a glad heart, and if she cried a little, it 
as for joy as much as anything. 

They found Hendrickson waiting for Katie’s 
return, thinking she might possibly have the 
despatch, though he little expected to see Ned 
with her. 

The Hessians had watched their escaping 
prisoner until almost out of sight, and then 
they saw him throw up his arms and disappear. 
When Katie came along in her boat, they 
supposed her search would be useless, and had 
turned into a lane leading inland. 

On reaching the rendezvous at Sandy Hook, 
they reported that the boy had been drowned 
and his body carried out to sea. 

Sanborne hastened to spread the same report 
through the neighbourhood, and his friends 
thought they had lost him at last. Great was 
the rejoicing when he reappeared next day 
sound and well, and everybody said, “ Isn't 
that just like Kalte Kovenhoven ?” 


“ Fire ! fire 1” screamed Sanborne. “ He’ll 
get away from you 1” 

Clearing the line of breakers, he struck out 
straight off shore, and although several shots 
were fired at him he was not hit, and soo - 
was out of musket range. 

The tide, running flood, carried him up the 
beach, and the soldiers followed along after 
him, expecting him soon to grow weary, and to 
see him sink under the waves. 

Katie Conover watched the departure of the 
soldiers with a long sigh of relief, and the 
moment they were out of earshot, called t< ’ 
mother that they were fairly off. 

She followed their movements until they 
turned towards the lane, and then she’dropped 
the glass, satisfied that all was well. 

Something, however, prompted her to take 
another look after Ned, and while trying to 
make him out, she saw a figure dash across the 
beach and into the surf. 

A moment’s reflection told her what had 


She understood that Ned had m 


with sc 


NAUTICAL CATECHISM. 

If a ship misses her stays, how do you find in 
what direction her course sets ? Will the ship 

;el over if you tow her out. 

How many horses does the captain drive in 
his gig ? 

Did the man who took his trick at the 
wheel do it with the right bower ? 

Can you get a “ night cap ” at the capstan 

Can a ship be said to be like logwood when 

ie is in port ? 

When the boatswain pipes all hands who 
furnishes the tobacco ? 

How many knots are in the ship’s log 1 

Is the ship’s screw drawn by a screwdriver ? 

Is the keel-son any relation to the cabin 
boy? 

Did you ever spin the main-top ? 

If the captain snores did it ought to be set 
down as a head-wind. 

When the ship’s ropes are all taut is it any 
evidence that a schoolmaster is on board ? 

Does a captain get his wine out of the port 
holes ? 

Is there any way of making the crosstrees 
good-natured ? 

Is the yardarm over three feet in length ? 

Do you know how to wind up the larboard 
watch ? 


“ Doctor,” said a thick-headed youth to a 
college professor, “ you once said that fish is 
the proper food for men to eat who have 
brain-work to perform. How much ought I 
to eat to tone me up properly. About two 
whales !” was the reply. 

Many people are like eggs—too full of 
themselves to hold arything else. 
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